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CHAPTER XII. 
ARNOLD BIRKETT’S “ ATTACK.” 


T was again Monday evening, just one week after Arnold Birkett 

had landed at St. Katherine’s Docks. 

Arnold Birkett was at the Tavistock Hotel, in his room, which was 
heated up to the utmost of the stove’s power. 

He had been in that room for several days with a bad attack of 
ague and fever. 

Ague and fever had been following each other with dismal mono- 
tonous alternation, tossing their wretched victim to and fro from the 
Arctic pole to the burning desert. They were accompanied moreover 
by a complication of other ailments, each one of which would have 
reduced even a cheerful man in cheerful circumstances to abject 
melancholy. As for Arnold Birkett, alone or with no other companion 
than an uneasy conscience and a bitter past, the only wonder to 
himself was how he managed to live through it at all. 

Through it all, through the icy cold, the burning fiery furnace, the 
blackness of darkness he called “liver,” one deed, one evil deed, 
for ever haunted him. 

It never left him; it seemed not a memory merely, but a thing 
with eyes. It never moved, never varied. Morning, noon, and 
night, there it was, the same, always the same, always staring at him. 

But his own attitude towards it changed often. 

“God left me. The Devil tempted me. Fate was against me. 
I sinned. How could I help it ?” 

He had seen no one except the hotel people since he had been 
ill. They came, waited on him, and went away. 

By Monday evening, when he was able to be up, he felt that if 
he could not talk to some human being he must go mad and kill 
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himself. He had known men who had done so, men who had _ been 
for months up an African river without seeing a white face, until 
solitude had been too much for them and they had blown their 
brains out. He heard the noises of the world without, the clatter of 
street traffic, the ringing of church bells, the many signs and sounds 
of multitudinous life all round. 

“Tt’s awfully maddening,” he said, “this solitude in the midst of 
this great thronged city! It’s more dreadful than the deadly stillness 
and utter loneliness of my African river! If I could only walk about 
the streets and see people, it would be something ! ” 

But just then, to move, to walk seemed almost as impossible as to 
fly to this man leaning back in his arm-chair with his feet outstretched 
on another. 

“Tf I could see John Harbuckle!” he said presently. “Yes, 
that’s what I must do! I must write to John Harbuckle ; I'll send 
down a messenger and ask John Harbuckle to come upat once! They 
could be back in an hour. In the whole of this big city he’s the 
only man I can trust. I can trust him! He’s a Christian if there 
isn’t another in the world! I must see John Harbuckle!” 

Then he let the pen which he had taken up fall between his 
fingers that suddenly had grown nerveless. 

“T can’t put it on paper!” he said, sinking back again into the 
chair and covering his face with one hand. “I can’t doit! Yet 
I must see John Harbuckle! I shall go mad if I don’t!” 

There was a tap at the door. 

“Come in!” said Arnold Birkett wearily. 

“A gentleman downstairs would be glad to know how you 
are, sir.” 

sirkett looked at the card the man gave him. 

“Ask him to be good enough to come up.” 

And a few minutes later in came Mr. Tildesley, whom Arnold 
Birkett seemed as delighted to see as if they had been the oldest 
and most intimate friends for years. 

Birkett was on his feet with amazing celerity. 

“Well, this is a providence !” he exclaimed, a smile trying hard to 
break over his yellow face. “I haven’t seen a creature since the 
attack came on! How are you? What shall I order? Here, this 
is a comfortable chair. Do you smoke cigars? All right, then; 
there’s a brand you don’t often come across!” And with true 
colonial hospitality he made Mr. Tildesley exceedingly welcome ; but 
no attention could adequately express his pleasure at the sight of 
someone to talk to. 

“This is a bad affair,” said Tildesley sympathetically. “I rather 
wondered why you didn’t give me a call. I had to meet a man 
from Melbourne here to-night, and they told me you had been laid 


up. Usual dose, I suppose? You tropical birds always get it when 
you come home, don’t you?” 
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‘Precious stiff dose this time!” said Birkett. And, having an 
immense amount of talk to get rid of, he began a very minute 
description of his late sufferings. 

“Ah, you want taking in hand!” said Mr. Tildesley reflectively. 

“Yes, by the undertaker,” returned Birkett. 

“Tush—that’s what you all say! You all want to order your 
coffins as soon as you get home. I’ve had some experience, I can 
tell you. I know so many colonists. Get to work! Get to work! 
That’s better than all your nostrums, and your doctors, and your 
undertakers ! ” 

“So I used to say on the Coast. I did work there, and no 
mistake !” 

Then they drifted into talk about African produce, Mincing Lane, 
the City in general, and grew to a certain extent confidential. 

Arnold Birkett, once started on the resources of Africa, could go 
on and on for ever; so could Mr. Tildesley on Colonial brokering. 
Oh, dear and lovely “ shop,” how sweet it is to all of us! 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Tildesley had an indulgent wife at 
home, because it was late before the two men parted. 

Arnold Birkett did not write to John Harbuckle that night. After 
Mr. Tildesley had left, he did not feel that craving for the sight of 
John Harbuckle that had seized him earlier in the evening. 

Thoroughly aroused, and, for the time being, apparently cured by 
companionship, an immense hopefulness took possession of him. 

“Tt may yet be possible! ” he exclaimed. ‘ Why not strive for the 
possible? I will! Let me see if I have a chance; before I see her 
or him. I'll put John Harbuckle off for a while. If we meet, 
well and good. If not, having waited so long, I can wait a little 
longer until I see how things will go. It is possible; and what is 
possible must be done!” 

Mr. Tildesley found Arnold Birkett decidedly interesting, he 
hardly knew why; perhaps on several accounts, perhaps the most 
decided being that he saw business advantages in the connection 
both to himself and his new friend. 

When Arnold Birkett was better he was frequently in Mr. Tildesley’s 
office ; and after the lapse of some time, Mr. Tildesley asked him to 
come down to “ Crow’s Nest” on the following Sunday, an invitation 
which was accepted without hesitation; for Mr. Birkett felt dull 
alone at the Tavistock even when in comparative health, and if 
he had friends in London it was certain he never called upon any 
of them. 

Charing Cross Station was looking very desolate on the Sunday 
morning when Arnold Birkett took his ticket for Lambrooke. 

He was the solitary occupant of the first-class smoking carriage by 
which he travelled down. Most of the persons he saw on the dif- 
ferent platforms he passed carried Bibles, Prayer-books, or church 
music in their hands, for it was too early in the season for the 
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Sunday excursionist, and that part of the line is always eminenily 
respectable. 

Half an hour brought him to the flourishing suburb of Lambrooke, 
where he found no less than six cabs, including one hansom, in 
waiting ; so populous is Lambrooke. 

Hailing“the hansom he was rapidly driven along a fine broad road, 
bordered by detached villa residences, every one of which bore a 
name of its own. The houses were as different as their names: 
“ Plinlimmon ” had a classic portico in stucco and straight uncom- 
promising lines ; ‘‘ Dornden” next door, was a glorified old English 
farmhouse with carved barge-boards and white and brown horizontal 
timbers ; “The Chestnuts ” was a glowing red-brick Elizabethan resi- 
dence ; “ Inglenook,” a mass of trellis work, soon to be covered with 
climbing roses; ‘Mossy Bank,” a hideous square block of pale 
bricks, that had an uncomfortable slack-baked look about them— 
and so on ad infinitum. It was indeed a work for a stranger to find 
among those divers houses the one he was seeking. 

The taste for gardening, however, seemed proper to all the resi- 
dents of these various abodes. Every garden was in perfect order, 
and showed, more or less, a wealth of primroses, daffodils and 
hyacinths, with here and there an almond tree in full bloom. 

Mr. Tildesley’s house, “Crow’s Nest,” was a good way down 
the road. It was a not unpicturesque red-brick house, which 
had been quite large enough when there had been a good many 
at home. 

Nothing about the place showed any striking individuality on the 
owner's part. The prim orderliness of the front garden was fully 
sustained by the arrangements within. ‘There were very few things 
in the house that one did not know very well; from the door mat to 
the drawing-room paper, all was familiar to any Londoner; but it 
struck Mr. Birkett, who had not been inside a private house in the 
suburbs of London for many years, as an immense advance upon 
what he had remembered to have seen in dwellings of the same class 
when last he was among them; and he remarked to himself that 
there had been a good deal of levelling up since his time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tildesley at home were very like their surroundings ; 
they differed little from their neighbours, but their neighbours and 
themselves had also been submitted to a large extent to the levelling 
up process. 

Mrs. Tildesley was a woman no longer young, but still not dis- 
inctly old. There was something just a little hard about her 
eatures; but she had kindly, pleasant, and truly hospitable ways. 

“The spring would be coming on beautifully if it were not for 
these cold winds,” Mr. Tildesley remarked, as soon as they were 
seated at table.’ 

“Yes,” said Birkett, “and if I didn’t feel it so keenly, I*should 
think the spring a delightful change. In the tropics one wearies of 
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the continual luxuriance of the vegetation ; one never sees the trees 
without leaves.” 

“Then England must look very bare to you just now,” said Mrs, 
Tildesley. 

“Bare but interesting. I could but notice as I came along how 
interesting everything seemed,” said Birkett, with a trifle of sadness 
not without its effect upon his host and hostess. 

Mrs. Tildesley thought that he, although he was no longer a young 
man, was, like the trees, interesting, and had still fine eyes, bordered 
by those very appealing charms, long, if now rather broken, eyelashes. 

She was not by several the only woman who had admired those 
dark eyes and lashes ; they had in their time done a considerable 
amount of damage. 

“Then is there no spring in Africa?” Mrs. Tildesley asked, with 
a little extra kindness. 

“No. We've only the rains and dries ”—and he began to talk at 
large with ease about natives and palm oil, palm nuts, gold dust, 
ivory, ginger—and so on; but not a word did Mr. Birkett vouchsafe 
as to his family or his domestic concerns. 

“‘T wonder if you’re married?” thought Mrs. Tildesley.? 

** Are you married?” she asked at length, after she had perplexed 
herself on the subject for some time. 

* A widower, unhappily,” said Birkett with a sigh. 

“You may well say unhappily,” put in Mr. Tildesley; “I don’t 
know a more wretched condition for a man to be in, and I can speak 
from experience. You found me in a frightful state, didn’t you, my 
dear?” turning to his wife; “I’m sure I couldn’t answer for what 
might have happened if Mrs. Tildesley hadn’t taken pity on me. 
Any children?” 

“One,” said Birkett. ‘We had one little girl, that’s all.” 

“And she, your daughter, did not go out to Africa with you?” 
asked Mrs, Tildesley tentatively, with evident interest. & 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t have run so great arisk. That is one of 
the penalties of living in such a climate, you must be separated from 
your children ; your domestic life is ruined.” 

“‘ Miss Birkett is not in London ?” asked Mrs. Tildesley. 

“Oh, dear, no; she’s staying with relatives in the North!” said 
Birkett, with so much decision that no one could possibly have told 
from his manner that he had but the vaguest notion where his 
daughter was, or indeed whether she were yet in this world at all, 
for he had fired a perfectly random shot. Perfectly? Well, that is 
putting the case too strongly; he may have had something to go 
upon; or perhaps he wanted to be able to answer the question that 
he may have thought would be, as it was, the next. 

*‘ Are you from the North?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I can hardly say what place has the 
honour of owning me,” he answered, “I was born in London; but 
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I’ve lived a good deal in the provinces. My father was a Cheshire 
man. To myself I seem to belong now more to the West Coast 
of Africa than to any other part of the globe. About twenty years 
ago I was living in London; since then my visits have been few and 
far between. I find London wonderfully changed. A great deal 
cleaner, taller, and altogether finer than it used to be.” 

“ Ah, there was a great deal of business done behind the cobwebby 
old windows, though!” put in Mr. Tildesley regretfully. 

“You find us improved, I hope ?” said Mrs. Tildesley. 

“On the whole, yes,” said Mr. Birkett, as if he were by no means 
sure; “I suppose I must say yes.” 

“Why do you hesitate?” asked Mrs. Tildesley, looking towards 
her guest with increasing interest. 

“To be perfectly candid,” said he, smiling, “and not to put too 
fine a point upon it, public opinion seems to have developed what I 
can only characterise as a topsyturviness—if you will pardon the 
expression—that is really most perplexing to me. Everything that 
used to be wrong is now right ; much that used to be objectionable 
is now the correct thing. I really don’t know my way about at all. 
I am continually being taken by surprise a 

“ And shocked ?” asked Mrs. Tildesley. 

“ Especially by the young ladies?” added Mrs. Tildesley’s husband. 

“I’ve gone into society very little since I’ve returned to London, 
my health having suffered so greatly from the change of climate; but 
I must admit that the modern girl astonishes me very much ; indeed, 
she is quite incomprehensible to me, and is as far from my ideal 
English girl as Lambrooke is from Cape Coast Castle. She seems 
to delight in most things my mother and my wife would have 
condemned. I can only say I don’t understand her.” 

“Nor I,” asserted Mrs. Tildesley. “So you see, Mr. Birkett, 
there may be still a few people left to agree with you. I assure you, 
you will find our old rector and our doctor, indeed most of our circle 
down here, still walking in the good old ways. Your daughter, I hope, 
has not imbibed modern notions? It must make one so anxious 
when one is away; you cannot be sure what dreadful ideas are being 
instilied into the poor children’s minds in your absence.” 

‘She is in safe hands,” said Arold Birkett promptly; but not 
without a strange feeling of solemnity. 

After Mrs. Tildesley had gone, the two men sat talking for some 
time, and then went into the drawing-room, where they had coffee. 

Mrs. Tildesley could not have been quite a commonplace person, 
for her coffee tasted like coffee, an achievement by no means to be 
met with every day. 

“T really must compliment you on your coffee; it is the best I 
have tasted since I left Paris early in the spring,” said Arnold Birkett. 

Mrs. Tildesley smiled. Whether intentionally or not, Mr. Birkett 
had soothed a little weakness of hers. She liked the details of her 
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housekeeping to be appreciated. She took an interest in those who 
noticed such things. 

“TI always look upon the making of fine coffee as a rare 
accomplishment ; my poor wife possessed it,” he said, as if encouraged 
to confidence by the friendly smile. 

“‘ Has she been dead long ?” asked Mrs. Tildesley, with sympathy. ; 

“‘ Nearly eight years.” 

“Eight years! Not many widowers are as constant as that; that 
is to say, they generally marry again very soon.” 

“The very best thing they can do,” said Mr. Birkett hurriedly, 
his host having recently confided to him that he had married again 
within the year; “that is, generally speaking ; but, of course, there 
are exceptions to that rule as well as to all others.” 

“And you are an exception, at least for the present. But your 
daughter, perhaps, will be able to make a home for you. What is , 
her age ?” i 

“ Why—really how time flies!—she must be twenty now. Mr. 

Tildesley, I see you want your siesta ; don’t mind me.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” exclaimed Mr. Tildesley, opening his 
eyes with a start. “A cigar in the summer-house is all I want. 
You smoke I know.” 

So the two men went out together and talked for the rest of the 
afternoon, greatly to the satisfaction of both of them. 

In the evening Mr. Tildesley went to the station with his guest, 
making an appointment with him for the next morning before they 
parted. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Tildesley to her husband on his return, as 
he drew his arm-chair up to the fire, “I like Mr. Birkett very much ; 
but ” significantly, ‘‘ but——” still more significantly. 

‘But what, my dear?” asked Mr. Tildesley, looking across to his 
wife with some alarm. 

‘** He is a man with a secret !” said the wife oracularly. 5 

“A secret! You don’t mean it?” and Mr. Tildesley, who had a 
profound belief in his wife’s knowledge of character, adjusted his 
spectacles the better to observe her expression. 

“T do mean it,” she said with decision. 

“Bless my soul! A secret! Why, he’s told me all about 
himself! What he’s been doing, what he means to do, who are his 
bankers, in fact he’s laid all his plans before me and asked my advice 
he’s told me all!” 

“Not quite all, my dear,” said Mrs. Tildesley, looking down on 
the book in her hand, as if it were the ‘‘ Book of Fate,” and she were 
reading out that sentence from it. 

** Well, of course no man tells you a//,” said Mr. Tildesley uneasily. 

“In this case there is a very important item omitted.” 

“How on earth can you tell? You wouldn't say he was a 
returned convict, would you ?” 
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“Certainly not. He looks you in the face, and, by the way, has 
very handsome eyes and lony lashes.” 

“Of course not. There’s no mistake about his having been out 
in Africas H.— and R.— have done business with him for years. 
He happened to mention their names, so I went round to them and 
asked all about him. Do you mean I am not to trust him ?” 

“I didn’t say that,” returned the wife. “I said 4e has a secret.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t care if he has a hundred as long as I can 
safely do business with him. May I?” 

“T should say so. The secret—for I’m sure there one—is 
a domestic secret.” 

** But he talked about his wife and daughter ! ” 

*“Yes—so he did; he talked about them just enough to tell me 
that the secret is in some way or another connected with them.” 

** Well—well, I suppose everybody who isn’t a babbling fool has a 
secret somewhere. Birkett is by no means a fool; on the contrary [ 
should give him credit for being a shrewd fellow.” 

“Only tolerably shrewd, but decidedly interesting.” 

**So I feel, although why he should be I can’t quite make out,” 
said Mr. Tildesley, with a slightly puzzled look. 

“* It’s the mystery, my dear,” said his wife emphatically ; and leaning 
back in her chair she turned over a page of a volume of Good Words 
as if she were engrossed in her book; while her husband looked 
at her, as husbands should, with wonder almost approaching 
veneration ; so struck was he with this new proof of her sagacity and 
penetration, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THROUGH BIRRENDALE. 


Now to sell off the farm and find a tenant for the house took some 
time, so that May was nearly over before Mrs. Bayliss and the girls 
were ready to go to London. 

Their last few weeks in Birrendale were very pleasant to 
the girls. 

The house was put into order, the pretty drawing-room, that the 
Captain and his wife had furnished with much care and a good deal 
of taste, was in daily use, and afternoon tea re-established on behalf 
of the visitors whose carriage wheels again cut up the grey shingle of 
the drive. 

Mrs. Bayliss and the girls went out to pay a round of parting calls ; 
Mrs. Bayliss in new weeds of, if possible, a deeper depth of woe than 
even her last, the girls in new grey dresses and black velvet hats, hats 
that were exactly alike, only while in hers Jessie looked more lovely 
than ever, by no dint of wrestling could Alison’s be subdued into 
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sitting properly on her head, although she almost wept over its 
obduracy. 

On these occasions McQuade was sent down to the town for a 
horse and carriage, and Alison suffered many things during the drive 
from the insubordination of her own hat and from the most irritating 
way in which Jessie’s kept its place, as well as from her mother’s 
incessant quarrels with her horse; for Mrs. Bayliss always insisted on 
driving. 

Now it so happened that one morning: one very lovely morning, 
when the wooded ground above the Birren was a mass of primroses 
and when twenty kinds of spring flowers had been counted by Mac 
Carruthers on the banks along the river: it so happened that the 
Reverend Andrew Baird was going to a meeting of Presbytery at 
Allarbie, a town several miles inland ; and, knowing that Mrs. Bayliss 
had friends there, he very kindly suggested that she should let him 
drive her over to say good-bye, as it was further than she would care 
to take the hack from Kirkhope. 

Mrs. Bayliss as a rule detested Scotch ministers ; she was a woman 
who detested a good many persons and things; but she made an 
exception now and then, and, as she held Mr. Baird to be almost as 
good as an English clergyman, she accepted the offer. 

Before she left home she gave the girls a long list of commissions 
to execute in Kirkhope, which was their nearest town. 

Alison had a great deal of very strong filial affection; but I 
fear she was not sorry to see her mother depart. As for Jessie, 
she flung her arms round her cousin’s waist and tried to make 
her dance through the hall as they came away from the front 
door, after having carefully packed Mrs. Bayliss into the clergy- 
man’s chaise; but Alison was not a girl one could easily make 
dance unless the spirit of the thing possessed her, which it did not 
just then. 

In two days more they were to leave Cauldknowe. 

** Now here’s the whole heavenly day before us!” cried Jessie, 
“and I’m just wild to get out. I feel I must have a real holiday! 
I’m up to anything! Only, Alie, you’re not half sympathetic. Why 
will you be so lumpy? Come along now. [I'll put your hat on 
for you and subdue it. We'll just make ourselves look very nice, and 
go to the town by the river.” 

“Then I’d far better stay at home. What do I know about ‘ flies,’ 
and Macs, and those kinds of creatures?” said Alison. ‘Oh, I weary 
so of that Mac! If you must flirt, you might at least choose an 
interesting subject.” 

“Ah! Interesting people don’t run about wild in Birrendale,” 
said Jessie. ‘‘ But, poor Mac! You're too hard on him! I don’t 
find him so dreadfully dull.” 

** All young men are dull,” said Alison sententiously. ‘‘ Where 
can you find one who is a really charming companion, like, for 
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instance, Uncle John? Please don’t pull my head off, it’s my only 
one, and I may want it in the City.” 

By which exclamation you may perceive that Jessie was already at work 
upon Alison ; she was in fact trying to make the plaits of her cousin’s 
hair keep firmly in their places, but hitherto without success, and 
many severe tugs showed how desperately she was resolved to conquer. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed savagely. ‘‘Ugh! Why will you do 
your hair in that flopperty style? Nothing short of driving a pin 
right through your skull would keep anything firmly on such a head 
as yours. Ugh! Shoo! Shah! How I despise a girl who can’t do 
her hair! A girl who fails in her first duty as a feminine person ! 
Ugh! Shoo! Why you might as well be a mere man!” And then 
came a series of more tugging and twistings and groans, and finally 
the entire re-adjustment of Alison’s coiffure. 

“There now, you look quite a distinguished person! You look like 
the great literary woman you are,” said Jessie, when the hair, which 
was very long and fine, was at last arranged to her satisfaction, and 
the hat firmly established thereon. ‘“ Why don’t you set up as a 
pretty girl, Alison?” 

**What’s the good of pretending to be what you are not?” asked 
Alison, smiling, however, with genuine satisfaction as she saw in the 
glass that for once she was looking really very nice. 

**There’s many a girl would set up for being a beauty with only 
half your store of good looks,” said Jessie, as she began her own 
toilet. ‘That’s what makes me so angry with you; you don’t know 
your own style.” 

“Neither would you if you had half-a-dozen to choose from. It’s 
all very well for you who’ve only one; but I’m a complicated being,” 
said Alison, half in mirth, but her mirth had rather a serious 
under-current. 

** And I’m a simple one—not to say a simpleton, I suppose.” 

** Well, now,” added Jessie, after a while, “ we’re ready. Can’t find 
your gloves? Oh, well, there’s a pair of mine. Come along, I’m 
just as full of friskiness as can be. Let’s be off, or something will 
happen to stop us.” 

And off they were in another minute. 

Out of doors, the spring sun was shining brilliantly. Jessie seemed 
almost to fly as she and Alison crossed the lawn, which once more 
was a “smooth-shaven green,” and down the braeside, where myriads 
of flowers were blooming, and where the burn was tinkling in the pure 
air more gaily than ever. 

The two girls paused an instant on the little grey bridge in the 
bright light, amid the delicious absence of all human sounds; Alison 
to listen to the singing of the burn and the rapid flowing of the clear 
river, to-day so transparent, that every stone in its rocky bed was 
visible ; Jessie to look this way and that in search of the well-known 
form of the haunter of the stream. 
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And there it was ; fortunately on the town side of the bridge, so 
that they must needs pass it on their way. 

Not alone, however, was Mac Carruthers to-day. 

The two girls walked leisurely along the narrow path between the 
river and the banks that were now one tangle of luxuriant foliage and 
flowers. In a few minutes they came up to the two young men ; Mac 
in a rough brown tweed suit with a fine array of flies around his hard 
wide-awake ; his companion still wearing an overcoat ; and, although 
the day was warm, a china silk handkerchief. 

“T’m glad to see you again, Mr. Carruthers,” said both the girls at 
once to the younger man, who was no other than Mac’s cousin, Alec. 

“Thanks, I’m ever so much better,” said Alec, whose rod happened 
to be out of the water, and laying it down he raised a long slender 
hand to his hat. “This is my first venture so far, but it won’t be 
my last,” he added brightly, looking full at the girls. 

He was a very young man, hardly twenty, with a face so delicate 
that had it not been for the dark down on the upper lip it might 
almost have passed for a girl’s. 

“‘ And so you're getting quite strong again?” asked Jessie. 

** Yes,” said he, “the sudden change from the South to Muirhead 
almost knocked me over, but I’m nearly well again now, thanks 
to Mac.” 

** Look here, Alec,” said Mac, who had been standing on a ledge 
of rock close down by the river, and who now came up to the others. 
“It’s simply absurd to fish in water that’s as bright as glass! I’ve 
had enough of it! What’s your feeling?” 

“T’ve had enough too,” returned Alec; “it’s not a bit of good 
trying when the water doesn’t serve.” 

“Tt never does serve,” said Jessie; (“either it’s too muddy, or 
else it’s too clear; either it’s too deep, or it’s too shallow. It’s 
never right.” 

“ Stiil he contrives to bring me home something every day,” said 
Alec, indicating his cousin by shrugging the shoulder next him. 

** Well, it’s certainly not right to-day, so I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
go down to the town with you, if you don’t mind. I want to see 
about several things,” said Mac to the girls. 

“ All right,” said Alec, “I'll take the tackle back, and drive home 
in the trap.” 

‘** No, no, don’t you bother to take the things to the village ; I dare- 
say Miss Bayliss will let us leave them at the house until to-morrow. 
You will let me, won’t you? Then I'll be back in two twos.” 

And hastily gathering together the tackle, he fled away with it, as 
if running for a race. 

* Doesn’t Mac run well?” said Alec, looking after his hero with 
undisguised admiration. “I do think,” he went on with a naive, 
earnest simplicity, quite his own, “I do think that, take him altogether, 
Mac is one of—no, I won’t qualify it—is the finest fellow I ever met. 
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He’s been awfully good to me. I don’t know what I’d have done 
without him.” 

“* He’s very kind,” said Alison. 

“Yes,” said Alec; “he’s strong, and kind, and tender, as strong 
men who are great and good always are.” 

Alec, as he spoke, was still looking after his cousin, so he did not 
see Jessie’s expression. 

* And you enjoyed Nice very much?” asked Alison, silence having 
fallen upon Jessie. 

“Oh, yes ; it quiteset me up. I feel another creature now. It was so 
good to see Mac enjoying himself. Everything was delightful to him.” 

“ Especially the girls, I hear,” said Jessie. 

“They're just lovely,” said Alec, but only with the same sort of 
enthusiasm with which he might have spoken of a tree or flower. 
‘““ Mac talked to them a great deal, of course, but I don’t think he 
left his heart behind him, and I’m sure I didn’t ; I wearied for this,” 
he said, turning to the river a little, with a certain pathetic fondness. 
**T wearied for this—this is perfect—perfect !” he repeated, with a 
little extra ring of his northern “r.” “ Here he comes back again.” 

“There, you can’t say I’ve been long,” cried Mac, rushing up, 
flushed and panting. ‘“ Now, old fellow, come a wee bit of the way 
with us. Isn’t it a jolly morning? It will do you good.” 

“ Oh, well, I think I will,” said Alec. 

Mac Carruthers was perhaps as ingenuous a fellow as ever breathed, 
but for all that, the reason of his wishing Alec to go with them was 
not anxiety for his cousin’s welfare, but to get rid both of Alec and 
Alison, that he and Jessie might be undisturbed. 

Alison was perfectly aware of this ; but as young Carruthers rather 
interested her and was content, indeed delighted, to talk about 
Birrendale and Border legends all the way along, she had a pleasant 
walk, Alec, she thought, was much more intelligent than Mac, being 
a devourer of books of all sorts. 

As for the two others, they managed to keep so far ahead that their 
presence was scarcely felt. 

“Did you see that fish jump? Aren’t they lively this morning,” 
was Jessie’s first remark to Mac, as she left Alison. “If we hadn’t 
come by just when we did, you’d have had him; little does he think 
what benefactors we’ve been to him?” 

“ There’s no catching them when they jump like that,” said Mac. 
“There goes a herling! A yard straight out of the water! No, I 
shouldn’t have tried. It is no good trying to do what can’t be done. 
I’m not the sort of fellow to work without hope,” he added, his tone 
growing more serious. “Give me hopeand I hold on like a bull-dog. 
It is a very sweet morning. I know it is,” he went on, looking at 
the beautiful deep red light on the water running swiftly over its 
brown rocky bed; “but I feel sad. I can’t help it, I feel sad,” 

“Sad ?” echoed Jessie. 
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* Yes—you're going away.” 

“And you? You'll be going away too,” and Jessie dropped into 
a quieter tone than usual. 

There was a pause before Mac answered. 

“‘T suppose so.” 

** And where?” 

**T haven’t a notion,” said Mac. ‘I wish I had. Now Alec’s so 
much better I can’t sponge upon my uncle much longer ; although I 
don’t suppose he’d turn me out, as I really do believe I’ve saved 
Alec’s life. He was a good deal worse than they would believe, but 
I think he’s getting all right now.” He paused again. ‘ You hate 
being poor, I know; you've told me so a hundred times,” he added. 

This assertion sounded like a question. Jessie hesitated an instant 
and then asked another : 

* Don’t you?” 

Her voice was low but clear, with the clearness that comes of 
feeling rigorously suppressed. 

“‘T never did until lately; I never cared,” he replied passionately. 
‘| hate it intensely to-day ; I never hated anything so much in my life.” 

Mac was a rather primitive being. Civilization had not penetrated 
very much deeper than the garments with which he clothed his limbs 
and his mind. He loved and hated with direct and simple fervour, 
although he sometimes found it necessary to wear over these emotions 
a slight covering ; the same, he fancied, as other people wore. 

‘“T hate it,” he went on, with sudden fierceness, and with broken 
sentences. “I hate it to-day! I generally kill what I hate! But 
poverty’s a thing that takes so much killing—it takes time and I 
want to know my fate to-day. I may never have another chance.” 
There was a great cloud of trouble in his honest eyes as he spoke. 

Jessie tried to say a word or two but could not. 

“Tt wouldn’t be right of me to—to—that is, of course it wouldn't 
be honourable of me to ask you to make promises when I haven’t a 
farthing beyond the hundred and fifty a year my parents left me. Of 
course you must be free, of course you must be—but how can I bear 
the idea of your going to London—and perhaps meeting all sorts of 
rich men—and not even being quite sure that you (I won't say we, 
for I know I haven’t) that jouw haven’t been merely playing with me. 
I can’t bear it!” 

“Tt has not been all play: not quite all,” said Jessie. To Mac’s 
ears, most lovely words most sweetly spoken. 

“You care for me one wee bit?” he asked, the sunshine of hope 
and love chasing the shadows from his face, as the sun in heaven was 
from the bright wavelets of the Birren water. 

He turned to Jessie with the question : 

“You care for me one wee bit ?” 

** Just the least in the world,” she answered under her voice, with 
the loveliest blush and smile. 
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She certainly had the most exquisite mouth; it always had been 
difficult to resist. 

Mac—the others being at that moment behind a piece of jutting 
sandstone crag—stooped and kissed it. 
“Only the least in the world, Jessie ?” 
* Well ” murmured Jessie, but could get no farther. 
* Ah, I know, I know! That’s all I need to know.” 








Now after these two young people had come to this understanding, 
there was still over a mile to stroll before they reached Kirkhope 
bridge ; so that they had a little time to recover themselves enough 
to try to pretend to the world that nothing had happened, and that 
they were only simple ordinary mortals, and had not recently joined 
the superfine order of engaged couples. 

At the foot of the bridge they waited for the others to come up to 
them. And there, would you believe it? they very nearly had a 
quarrel, For said Mac: 

“Then, after all, Jessie, you are not going to marry Mr. John 
Harbuckle, who I am told is so fond of you?” 

“Oh, Mac, how horrible! Why he was my mother’s lover! He’s 
a hundred and fifty-six, if he’s a day!” 

So it came to nothing; they did not quarrel that day. Alec 
left them at the foot of the bridge and went back along the 
banks. 

Alison did not require to be told what had happened; the way 
Mac looked down at Jessie, and kept close to her as they all went 
along the little cobble-stoned turning that led from the Birren to the 
town, was quite enough for her. 

In a minute or two they had passed between two rows of small 
houses that once had been red, but which were now covered with a 
green mould, and came out on to the irregular coast line, all bays 
and yulfs, so to speak, of the High Street of Kirkhope, or “ Kirkup” 
as the vernacular hath it. 

It was market day, the streets were crowded with stalls and people. 
Instead of the noise of the rushing Birren and its many “ caulds” or 
weirs, there was a great and mighty clattering of brass-tipped wooden 
clogs, and much squeaking of pigs; and an organ jerking out the 
semiquavers of “ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town.” 

Jessie let Alison pay all the bills and do all the business; she was 
far too much excited to attend to such things. ‘ 
So Jessie and Mac were left to amuse themselves, which they did 
very well indeed; extracting an immense amount of pleasure from 
the stalls, from the local views in the stationer’s window, from the 
picture of a giant mangold-wurzel at the seedsman’s, from the little 
pigs struggling under the netting in the rows of carts, from the 
women in sunbonnets, and the girls in grand fashionable hats with— 
oh, such flowers! but more particularly from a selection of haber- 
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dashery set out in heaps on the road, over which a young man was 
presiding with the air of the typical charming peer at a bazaar ; very 
greatly delighted if you laid out a penny with him, but apparently 
quite unconcerned as to the amount of business done. 

“Gloves! By Jove!” exclaimed Mac. “ How much?” 

“Pennies a pair!” replied the young salesman with an enchanting 
smile, gracefully measuring off four yards of black tape. 

“Jessie, gloves a penny a pair! What a revelation! How 
possible life becomes when one hears of gloves a penny a pair,” said 
Mac, as they turned away. 

“If one could only wear them!” sighed Jessie. 

“What a delightful world this would be if it weren’t so dear,” said 
Mac ruefully. ‘How happy we might be if gloves at a penny a pair 
were wearable. Let’s go into Beattie’s and eat cookies!” 

“TI thought we were going to be very economical,” said Jessie. 

“What, on to-day? I'll begin the day after to-morrow! The 
moment your train has started. You said Mrs. Bayliss had gone to 
Allarbie? Now I want to ask you a question; don’t you think filial 
affection is a lovely thing? Of course you do—you feel it towards 
your aunt 4 

** Not quite,” said Jessie. 

“Well, you do what she tells you?” 

“Oh, yes. When I can’t help it.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a beautiful and touching thing if 
you were to go to Allarbie to fetch her, instead of leaving her to the 
uncertain care of the Rev. Andrew, who may chance to forget all 
about her when he gets discussing the iniquities of heritors with his 
reverend brethren ?” 

** You're just daft!” cried Jessie. ‘‘ You’ve been standing in the 
sun till you’ve got a stroke. How am I to get to Allarbie, I should 
like to know?” 

“Very simply,” said Mac; “I'll run over to the ‘ Blue-bell’ and 
get a trap and a horse that'll go, while you give your cousin the 
benefit of your advice, and hurry up the shopping ; and I'll drive you 
over to fetch Mrs. Bayliss, and won’t she be pleased by your filial 
attention! It’s a splendid day. There’s no cap on Criffel. We'll 
go. We must go! I must take you one good long drive! We 
must have a holiday to-day !” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense!” said Jessie reprovingly, but with mani- 
fest pleasure at the idea. A good long drive with Mac on sucha 
day! It was too tempting! And Jessie was wild enough for a good 
many things at that moment. 

“Don’t say a word to Alison till I’ve got the trap,” said Mac, 
reading permission in Jessie’s face. 

“It’s just madness!” said Jessie; but without hesitating another 
second, Mac dashed across the cobble stones and disappeared within 
the courtyard of the inn, 
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“Tt’s just madness!” Jessie repeated ; but Mac was beyond recall. 
A moment afterwards Alison came out of the grocer’s, and went to 
the “ flesher’s,” and then to the “ clogger’s,” Jessie following her and 
standing by her, looking very much excited. 

‘“What’s become of him?” asked Alison under her voice, as she 
put down the money for the bill she was paying. 

_s“‘He’s gone quite mad,” whispered Jessie. ‘‘ He’s going to drive 
us over to Allarbie to fetch aunt home. He’s getting a trap at the 
* Blue-bell.’” 

“Jessie!” exclaimed Alison, with indignant astonishment; “ I'll 
not go with you!” 

‘You'll have to, or I’ll just go without you! ” said Jessie. 

* Jessie, this is foolery!” said Alison sternly. 

“*T don’t care whether it is or isn’t, but you'll have to come,” said 
Jessie. 

“I’m very much annoyed,” said Alison sharply. ‘What do you 
mean by serving me such a trick? I’m just mad with you!” 

“That’s right! Then we're all of us mad together, and what 
could be nicer?” said the incorrigible Jessie flippantly, but withal 
looking quite different from her ordinary self. 

*T’ll tell him I object!” said Alison, with dignity. 

“Tut! Tut! Tut! Do you think he'll mind you/” asked 
Jessie, with a touch of sarcasm quite unusual, that irritated Alison 
almost beyond endurance. She turned away from the bright hazel 
eyes that were dancing with wild excitement under the brim of 
Jessie’s hat. She was too proud to reply. No girl could well think 
less of herself than did Alison, but it was one thing to feel nobody, 
and quite another to be told so by somebody else. 

The trap was brought round. Alison offered no protest, but went, 
feeling in the way and a good deal hurt. 

“* A pretty girl is a law to herself, I suppose,” said Alison. ‘“ Well, 
they are evidently just engaged, so perhaps they’re not accountable 
for their actions.” 

For all that, Alison felt disposed to cry when they started, as she 
sat alone on the back seat. 

But kind Mother Nature soon came and consoled her. 

The sunshine and warmth cheered her; a delightful two hours 
were before her, in which she should be required neither to speak to 
any mortal, nor to listen to anything, except such of the rural sounds 
around her as she heard above the grinding of the wheels. This was 
always a very great treat to Alison. 

Her little paper on “Our Border Towers” was published now ; its 
appearance had strangely endeared the neighbourhood to her. 

As the ground rose and Mac slackened his speed, the landscape 
below came gradually into her sight. 

As each well-known feature appeared, the knowledge she was 
gazing on the scene perhaps for the last time came to her, and smote 
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her with keen pain. When they stopped at the little toll-house on 
the highest point of the road, the whole of the dear familiar landscape 
was visible to her. Down below were the spires of the little town 
peeping out of thick woods; beyond it, on one hand the broad 
Solway, guarded by the dim outlines of English Skiddaw and his 
attendant hills, hiding the lakes of Cumberland; on the other, the 
open sea was shining softly in the noontide below—its lovely broken 
coastline stretching far away beyond where great Criffel, the only 
Scotch mountain all round, confronted sea and land in unchallenged 
supremacy. 

“Oh!” said Alison, gazing down upon it all; “I cannot leave 
you, my borderland ; I cannot leave you, Birrendale!” and the tears 
welled up in her eyes and almost blinded her. 

She wanted to make those others stop awhile, and let her gaze on 
and take a long farewell; but she felt she could not speak to them 
then ; what was there in common between her and them? 

She let them drive on, while she strained her eyes to hold the 
view, and tried to force her memory to take the impress of the whole 
beloved scene that in one brief minute would be gone from her, 
perhaps for ever. 

They drove on ; the road descended rapidly ; the sea, the Solway, 
Skiddaw, Criffel, all were gone, and the low green border hills 
appeared, with Mount Agricola, the great mound that looks like an 
earthwork, raising its square shoulders above their soft curves. 

“And I must leave you all, just when I was beginning to know 
you a little!” said Alison, with tender regret. ‘“ How much I might 
do ; I’ve done scarcely anything yet ; I cannot leave you, Birrendale ! 
There’s Mount Agricola! How I should like to write about the 
Roman remains found there! I feel to-day as if I could write about 
everything I see here, even about those women in the fields. I 
cannot leave you, Birrendale!” And so all the way along, until it 
seemed like the refrain of some old ballad : 


“T cannot leave you, Birrendale !” 


And those others, they, too, were learning a song that would 
haunt them always. They grew silent to listen to it. It made them 
strangely happy. 

That song itself might not be written down by any human hand ; 
but the accompaniment went always: 


“ Together, forever ; forever, together : 
Through Birrendale to Allarbie. ” 


Probably they both were thinking of a much longer road; for 
Mac, when Jessie had asked him to let her drive, had answered 
vehemently, as he put the reins into her hands : 

‘“* Here—drive on to the world’s end, Jessie.” 

VOL. LXVII. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LIGHT BEYOND THE FIRTH. 


THE next day, the last in the old home, Mrs. Bayliss and the girls 
were tremendously busy ; for although the house was now very nearly 
in order for the new comers, and the bulk of the luggage had been 
sent away, there were, as there always are, innumerably last details to 
look after. ‘Ten minutes or so was all Jessie could find for Mac 
during that day. 

But Mac lingered about, ignoring his usual hour of return, and 
was rewarded by being allowed to row the girls and Mrs. Bayliss over 
to the cemetery on the other side of the Birren, after having spent 
much time in gathering flowers for the grave of the late Captain. 

He left them at the gates of the cemetery, and waited there for 
them. ‘There was something in his being allowed even this small 
share in the family grief that touched and yet was gravely pleasant to 
him. It gave a sort of reality or rather real-lifelikeness to his 
engagement with Jessie ; while it inspired him with a reverential awe 
for the sacredness of affection. 

When the sorrowful little group returned, meeting him with sad 
averted faces, he offered his arm to Mrs. Bayliss with almost filial 
respect. His own parents had died when he was very young ; they 
were shrouded in a tender mystery. 

His ideal of parental and filial affection had consequently never 
been rudely brought into contact with any unpleasant actual 
experience. 

Mrs. Bayliss had her veil down, but Mac could tell she had been 
weeping. 

He thought that now would be a favourable moment to speak to 
her of Jessie. 

They walked a little way in silence. 

At last Mac said, very much under his usually robust voice : 

“You must have noticed that I am very fond of Jessie.” 

** You seem to like to talk to her,” said Mrs. Bayliss. 

“Her going away is dreadful to me,” said Mac, earnestly and 
simply. ‘I never felt such a wrench before. It’s dreadful !” 

“Wrench,” was a fortunate word. It went straight to Mrs. 
Bayliss’s heart and expressed too well her own feelings. 

“It is dreadful!” she sighed. 

“IT may come and see you when I am in town?” Mac asked. 

** Certainly.” 

_ “She says she likes me a little,” said Mac. “You don’t object, I 
hope? May I sometimes send her a note? She has promised to 
wait until—that is, we are going to be very prudent, you know.” 
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“Then you have left off playing?” asked Mrs. Bayliss, as they 
came to the top of the river bank. 

“Let me help you! Playing? I never played! May I write?” 
said Mac earnestly. 

“If you are quite sure,” said Mrs. Bayliss, with an emphasis that 
coming at that time was not without its pathos. 

* T’m never in doubt about these matters. I always know when I 
hate and when I love, and I know I love Jessie,” said Mac, with 
downright honest fervour. 

“It’s a very awful thing to say,” sighed Mrs. Bayliss. 

** Yes, yes—but it’s true,” returned Mac, as he handed the widow 
into the punt, where the swift-footed girls were awaiting them. 

Mrs. Bayliss and Alison went up the brae together for the last 
time. Mac and Jessie lingered on the little stone bridge, beneath 
which the burn was still singing its own last song before it lost its 
identity in the river. 

“Oh, Mac!” cried Jessie, clinging to him. “Oh, Mac! I’m 
going to be very good to you—indeed, indeed Iam! I’m going to 
think of you all day long and every day. Yes, lam! _ I don’t want 
to go away! Oh, why did you come back and make it so hard for 
me to go?” 

** Darling! Darling! I'll come after you. We won't say good-bye. 
I sha’n’t be able to stay away from you. You'd draw me to you 
wherever you were! Jessie, don’t cry so, love, I can’t bear it. I'll 
come—I’ll come almost directly. Oh, when I think what time I’ve 
wasted that I might have used in working for you, I could kill myself 
with rage ; but now I’m going to work like a giant, and all for you. 
It’s dreadful waiting here doing nothing! But we’re all looking out, 
something will turn up. It’s sure to turn up; but this waiting for 
work is awful now I’ve found you—now I know how I shall glory in 
the worst drudgery for your sake, more than if I had caught all the 
salmon in all the streams in Scotland! Oh, what a fool ! used 
to be!” 

“ But all sorts of things may happen?” sighed Jessie. ‘And I’m 
so nervous, I’ve had so much to make me nervous. I’m not strong 
like you. But, oh, Mac, I’m going to be so good to you! I am— 

indeed I am!” 

And so they talked, and said farewell, with only the woods and 
the stream to see them. Jessie cried all that night long. The tears 
ran from under her eyelids and down her face on to the pillow, and 
she had not power to stop them. 

Then came the last day. 

It was wet, cold, grey; but when all was ready for their leaving, 
the girls ran off into the hillside garden to try and pluck a few wet 
flowers to take away with them. 

The poor Captain’s hats and coats were gone from the hall ; when the 
gitls returned Mac was there waiting to help them in any way he could. 

2D 2 
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It was too sad to leave the place where so much had been 
hoped, and suffered, and lost, and—might Mac and _ Jessie 
say >—won. 

Presently the mud-besplashed omnibus arrived. 

After many delays, at last Mrs. Bayliss and the girls took their 
places in the ramshackle vehicle, and Mac went with them. 

The lean old horse, after a desperate struggle, got the omnibus to 
move ; the three women sitting within looked out of the door to see 
the last of their old home. The sky was grey above it, the rain was 
drizzling around it, the firs and spruces looked black and sombre. 
That was the aspect under which they knew it best, yet how hard, 
how heartrending it was to leave it all ! 

Mac, sitting next to Jessie, took her hand in his and pressed it ; 
but she never turned from the door as long as the firs of Cauldknowe 
were in sight, although she clutched Mac’s hand tightly. 

They drove down the wet road to the wet station. 

There there were more farewells and bitter, bitter heartaches. 

The heartless train came up and took them away. Mac stood at 
the extreme end of the platform and watched, with such a horrible 
pain as he had never felt before, Jessie’s face grow dim and formless 
in the distance, as it turned to him from the window. Jessie 
watched Mac until the line turned and he was lost. 

Then life seemed unbearable. 

Ah! that was a wrench, for her, for him, for all of them. 

* * * * * 

Alison was the first to recover herself. 

Her eyes were presently clear enough to see the dead level 
Solway side. 

Then there was a break in the dark rain-clouds. They parted, 
and rolling back towards Scotland, revealed the Cambrian Skiddaw 
range beyond the silvery Firth, under a dazzling sunlight that shone 
out brilliantly through the broadening rift. 

** Look, mother, look! The sun is shining on England! It’s a 
happy omen! There’s brightness before us. Look up, dearest 
mother, look up,” Alison said, gently touching her mother’s arm. 

“Your father’s grave, dear! Oh, your father’s grave!” 

** Mother, he isn’t there. He'll be as near us all in London,’ 
Alison went on, with a little gentle authority. ‘See, dear, that 
light is so lovely! It’s spreading all over the English border! 
Here, we’ve left Gretna, we shall be in England directly, in our own 
country, in England once more!” 

And Alison kept her gaze on the sweet pearly light that shone 
beyond the Firth, among the lordly English hills, until her own face 
brightened in sympathy. She needs must greet her native land with 
a smile. 

But Jessie saw no light; she only knew that Mac was left 
behind. 


? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘““ UNDOUBTEDLY THE FINEST SQUARE IN EUROPE.”—/ohn Harbuckle* 


THE Tower of London and its surroundings are so little known to 
the majority of English people that I am sure I shall not only be 
forgiven, but thanked, if I try to make the kind readers who may 
take the trouble to follow this narrative understand exactly where 
they are. 

I will assume then that you are all intimate with Charing Cross 
Station ; you have started from it many a time for your wanderings 
among those foreign cities you know so well. 

You have also recrossed the river into Cannon Street; and as 
your train has passed over the great bridge at the very spot where 
ancient Britons and Romans once crossed the Thames, you may have 
noticed, about a mile further down the river, the four turrets of the 
square White Tower, familiar to you in the wood-cuts of your 
school books. 

It is more than probable that from Cannon Street Railway Bridge 
you have taken your only view of one of the greatest historical 
monuments of your native land. 

Between Cannon Street and the Tower, is the busiest part of the 
City of London, to you, perhaps, an absolutely unexplored country ; 
although it may be, that, whether you are gentle or simple, some 
of your own ancestors had their homes in those City streets, 
worshipped in those City churches, mouldered to dust in those 
City tombs. 

The Tower stands, as it were, at the unquiet limits of the world, as 
known to London Society. Beyond it are docks, and docks, and 
docks and wharfs; the mysterious regions of Ratcliff, Shadwell, 
Wapping, Limehouse, haunts of the land shark, the Lascar, and other 
such-like wild fowl. 

Further inland lie Whitechapel and the whole of the vast East 
End. 

You may have heard of the East End before; possibly from your 
friend who organizes charity, or from an art-student, eager to bring 
beauty to the homes of the poor, or from the patrician amateur 
musicians who entertain the people, or from one of that most noble 
band who started the ragged school movement, long before philan- 
thropy became fashionable (“The //earl! God bless him!” as the 
costers say), or from the promoters of park parties, or from the coffee 
tavern people, the industrial home people, the temperance people, the 
sanitary people, the “open spaces” people, the evangelistic people, 
the ritualistic people, the nursing people, the domestic economy 
people; for in the East End are the happy hunting grounds, the 
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illimitable fields where the riders of innumerable excellent hobbies 
find their freest scope. 

A few wicked people also roam those boundless prairies of the far 
East. 

The great collection of buildings ancient and modern, grand and 
shabby, picturesque and prosaic, now known as THE TOWER, stands 
on the foot and side of a hill that slopes upwards from the north bank 
of the Thames. 

Until within a comparatively recent date it was entirely surrounded 
by water; on one side by the river, on the others by a deep wide 
moat ; into which people at one time were apt to fali and get drowned 
on dark or foggy nights. 

The moat is dry now. Part of it is used as a drilling ground, part 
is divided off into miniature kitchen gardens; this last is the side by 
St. Katherine Docks, which is but little seen by the public, and where 
much of the barrack washing is dried. 

I may here mention that the drying of washing seems to present a 
great domestic difficulty to the present inmates of the fortress, as they 
have been driven to run up lines across the roofs of several of the 
Towers. One may, for instance, often see a string of pennants 
fluttering in the breeze above the grim, sentry-guarded archway by 
which the public enter the precincts, or on the top of the Brick 
Tower, the cold upper rooms of which were the last prison of Walter 
Raleigh. 

Washing, however, is not obliged to be unpicturesque ; indeed it 
“composes ” very well indeed, as has frequently of late years been 
shown by many a distinguished artist, whose works adorn even our 
most esoteric collections ; it has also its value as evidence that human 
beings, as well as historical associations, are living within THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 

The Tower Gardens, high up upon the wall flanking the moat, the 
form of which they follow, are, except at the angle facing the Minories, 
where they broaden into a lawn, merely a strip of grassy bank, 
running steeply down frum the public path that leads over Tower Hill 
to the Docks. But this grassy bank is so cunningly set with trees 
that within the Gardens it is almost impossible to believe you are 
within a few feet of a crowded thoroughfare. Seen from within those 
trees the city suggests not London, but Paris, until you turn to the 
grey weather-stained walls below you, and to the bastions above them, 
and feel that the four centre turrets they enclose can belong only to 
the Tower of London. 

Beyond the Tower Gardens is a great Square, “incomparably the 
finest in Europe,” as John Harbuckle said ; and he ought to be an 
authority, for he had lived there nearly all his life, and had moreover 
seen most of the capitals of the Continent. 

The Trinity Brethren, that illustrious confraternity, who look after 
our island’s coast and our beacons, have their house on the north side 
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of the square—its white classical facade stands out boldly among the 
great plane-trees of the square gardens, when you look across from 
the opposite side. 

The gardens of Trinity Square, where now the turf is always of the 
greenest, cover the spot long occupied by a scaffold, on which, in the 
days that were earlier, those noblemen and gentlemen whose rank 
entitled them to the honour of escaping the hangman, had their heads 
cut off. 

If you really would see the square at its best, you must stand some 
summer evening on the bit of broad pavement in front of the Trinity 
House, and look down on the great pile of the Tower and the few 
masts in a little space of river beside it, all seen, lying in a warm haze, 
through green waving boughs, with the foreground of turf so cool, so 
exquisitely kept, right in front of you; see Trinity Square, I repeat, 
on such an evening, or on a fine Spring morning, and I think you will 
come nigh to allowing that John Harbuckle’s verdict was correct. 

It was in the north-west angle of this historic square that John 
Harbuckle himself lived. 

For many years that house of his had worn a rather dingy exterior, 
but towards the end of a certain May fresh window blinds and lace 
curtains had made their appearance—as had also painted flower-boxes 
full of geraniums and other blossoms. 

What an affair it had been to get the house into some sort of 
order for the widow and the girls! What an upheaval of all John 
Harbuckle’s feelings, thoughts, and property ! 

John Harbuckle’s intimate friends and acquaintances began to 
observe a change in that worthy man immediately after his return 
from Scotland. He lost the placidity that used to be one of his chief 
characteristics ; he grew nervous, at times irritable; left his gloves 
and umbrella behind him in shops and in other people’s houses ; forgot 
more than once to sign his name to his cheques ; bought a new coat 
in which he was extremely uncomfortable ; neglected to read articles 
that all his friends were discussing, and in short showed signs of being 
under a new and very disturbing influence. 

Towards the end of May this change became more evident; but 
by that time everyone knew that his sister and his nieces were coming 
to live with him. 

Catherine Court saw him rarely, so did the Tower Gardens. As 
soon as business was over, all his time until far into the night was 
now devoted to getting the house into order for his women-folk. 

Now this to some men would have been a comparatively easy task, 
but to John Harbuckle it was an exceedingly difficult and complicated 
one. 

He was not the man to say to Robbins: “ Clear out the big room 
at the top of the house for a den for me; take all my books and 
papers and other things up to it; arrange the dining-room and 
drawing-room properly ; tell your wife to see that all is ready for the 
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ladies. Put on as much extra help as you want; don’t worry me 
about it until it’s finished. I'll get lodgings out of town while it’s 
being done.” 

This was not at all the way in which John Harbuckle went 
to work. 

John Harbuckle, happening to find some well-painted tiles among 
the furniture with which the drawing-room was crowded, began 
operations by having them made into window-boxes, the designing 
and filling of which cost him much anxious thought. 

“The girls will be sure to want those oak chests to put their things 
into,” he said next, “so I must have them finished off at once ; then 
of course Mary must have one as well as the girls, so I must look it 
up. Let me see, in whose catalogue did I notice one? Smith and 
Jones’s? Brown and Robinson’s? Ha, I remember, Grey and 
Green’s, so it was! I'll go and have a look at Grey and Green’s 
things. The rooms will all require fresh carpets and curtains, but 
Mary had better choose them herself; I should be sure to do wrong 
there. I really must get rid of some of these things. Let me see, 
there’s that French side-board, for instance—good example of the 
style of the first empire. I suppose”—a reluctant sigh—‘ I suppose 
that must go. Well, I'll have it done up for the young Thorntons, 
they'll be glad to have it; but ”—with another sigh—“a really fine 
example! a fine example! I’d better go and write to Thornton at 
once, perhaps there’s something else he’d fancy ; I'll ask him to call.” 

So the letter was written and the answer waited for, and the young 
husband came, and then he must needs, being but newly wedded, 
leave matters unsettled until his wife could see the side-board, and 
then when the wife came, and liked it, she wore a mantle with a 
fringe that caught in everything, and pulled down a small terra-cotta 
bust upon one of John Harbuckle’s most cherished Wedgewood 
placques with the Flaxman figures, and shivered Cupid and Pysche, 
who were whispering together, to atoms. 

“I do hope and trust,” said John Harbuckle to himself, “that 
Mary and the girls won’t wear fringes.” 

Young Mrs. Thornton was so distressed by the accident, that John 
Harbuckle was obliged to give the most charming little cup and 
saucer to console her. 

At this rate it naturally took a good while to make the house 
habitable. 

There was very good “ picking ” left for Mr. and Mrs. Robbins, 
who furnished comfortable little rooms for themselves out of the 
material that John Harbuckle gave them, or to which they helped 
themselves. 

As for John Harbuckle’s feelings on the eventful day when his 
visitors were to arrive, they are not to be described. Early in the 
morning he went down to Billingsgate and then to Leadenhall 
Market, buying fish, flesh, fowl and fruit with the greatest care. He 
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had horrible fears that by some means or other Mary and the girls 
would arrive at some impossible hour long before dinner was ready ; 
he could not bring himself to believe that three women could travel 
from Scotland without something abnormal happening, and when he 
went off to meet them he had but a faint expectation of finding that 
they had come by the train specified. 

Poor John Harbuckle! The train was a few minutes late ; those 
few minutes were very bad ones to him as he waited on the platform 
at Euston, not daring to move from the spot on which he stood for 
fear the cabman he had already engaged should play him false at the 
critical moment if he did not keep a sharp eye on him. 

As he stood beside the cab, nervously watching for the Scotch 
train, a local train came in with a good many passengers. 

They passed close by him. 

He was growing more and more nervous every minute. 

Turning his head he caught sight of one of the passengers, a tall 
well-made man, leisurely walking away from him. 

John Harbuckle rubbed his eyes—the tall man was gone. 

“TI must be going mad! This is getting too much for my brain! 
No,no! I’m no seer of ghosts! A quarter of an hour late! What 
can have happened? But that man! I never saw such a likeness! 
Ah, here’s the train!” 

But he never expected to see them all safe and sound. 

His surprise was only equalled by his thankfulness when he found 
them all three unhurt, with the number of their packages complete 
and not so much as a railway ticket lost. 

I am afraid he was, in consequence, over lavish to the guard, 
feeling that had that functionary not done his duty in an exception- 
ably able and intelligent manner, those three lady passengers would 
certainly not have arrived in so fine a state of preservation. 

They drove safely down to Tower Hill, and the delightful sense of 
being in a great capital sent the spirits of the girls up rapidly; but 
nothing could cheer Mrs. Bayliss. 

It was nearly dark when they reached their new home. The 
entrance seemed cold and business-like ; the broad uncarpeted stairs 
of the first flight hardly suggested a private dwelling. 

But John Harbuckle held back the swing door above that first 
flight, and showed other stairs, softened with carpets, and a wide 
landing, where were oriental rugs, and a long window, with festoons 
of fruit and flowers carved above it, and broad-leaved aspodistr, and 
delicate ferns in great blue pots in the window seat ; and leading from 
this pleasant passage, a large, well-lighted dining-room, where the table 
was covered with shining white napery, bright old-fashioned silver, 
and where the heavy dinner-waggon bore appliances for a more 
substantial meal than the books and papers it had held not 
long ago. 

It was the same room in which John Harbuckle had been sitting 
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when we first had the pleasure of looking in upon him, only now—to 
use Janet’s expression when she went to put on her afternoon gown— 
now it had been “ sorted.” 

‘My dear Mary, I am truly glad you are all with me at last,” said 
John Harbuckle, “ very truly glad.” 

“Thank you,” said Mary coldly. ‘ You have-made the place look 
better than I expected to find it.” __ ane 

“It’s quite lovely,” said Alison, gazing round with pleasure. ‘‘ And 
you haven’t taken all the books away. That is good of you.” 

“Well, well,” said her uncle nervously, “go and get your bonnets 
off. Make haste; don’t keep Mrs. Robbins waiting ; I’m afraid we're 
late already.” 

So putting themselves under the guidance of a niece of Mrs. 
Robbins’s, who had come in to help, they went upstairs to a couple 
of large rooms of wonderful and spotless cleanliness, each containing 
a venerable “ four-poster,” and after a hasty toilet came down again. 

Mrs. Robbins had indeed done her best; she had heaped coals 
of fire without stint on John Harbuckle’s ungrateful head. Down 
to its smallest detail that meal was delicious. It propitiated even 
Mrs. Bayliss. 

“For I must admit,” she said, “that there is no comparison 
between the eatables in London and what you can get elsewhere ; 
and after all, it is very pleasant to have dinners in which everything 
is nice.” 

“Ah, it is!” sighed John Harbuckle, and if his conscience 
reproved him on the score of Mrs. Robbins, a foreboding, that he felt 
was but too well founded, told him that the dinners he would have at 
his own table in which everything would be very nice, were destined 
henceforth to be few and very far between. 

You won’t think the worse of my two girls if I tell you that they 
most thoroughly enjoyed that dinner, and declared that everything 
had a much better flavour in London than anywhere else ; in which 
verdict, I think, most people will concur. 

** Even birds of Paradise peck a little now and then,” and my girls 
were but mortal, who felt that three hundred miles was a long 
distance to come in one day. 

John Harbuckle slept but indifferently that night, so anxious was 
he about his guests, but whenever he dropped off he was haunted by 
a tall man, who smoked a cigar, the thing of all others John Harbuckle 
detested. When he awoke he had a horrible dread come over him 
that someone was going to steal Jessie from him; not his Jessie of 
Catherine Court, but the hazel-eyed girl whose voice was so like the 
voice he had heard from the man in the cab. It was not Mac 
Carruthers he feared. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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1* November, 1866, a young man employed by the booksellers as a 

collecter of autographs, presented himself at a shop on the Quai 
Voltaire, Paris, with 2 bundle of old manuscripts. They were 
declined at first, but after being examined were purchased for fifty 
francs, having been found to be original letters from Madame Roland 
to Buzot. 

The knowledge gained from these new sources of the most remark- 
able woman of modern times—remarkable not less for her virile 
intellect than her womanly heart, her free thinking than her purity of 
action, her peerless beauty than her tragic fate—corrected much of 
history, and gave new zest to the alleged /ia/sons of the Republic. 

That the warmth and outspokenness of the autobiography prevented 
its translation into English notwithstanding its rich material, and 
that the “ Buzot letters,” which made out of literal fact a love tragedy 
wilder than romance, and presented psychical phenomena such as the 
upheaving of society alone could reveal, seem reason enough for a 
short sketch of her life now that more than a hundred years have 
passed away since the days of the Reign of Terror, and France once 
more seems almost on the eve of a second Reign of Terror, more 
hopeless, more disastrous, more crushing, more shameful, more far- 
reaching and more abiding in its effect than anything that was brought 
about at the hands of Marat and Robespierre. 

Besides her singular destiny and her great political power, Madame 
Roland, like Mary Stuart, attracts not only by union of heart- 
weakness with mind-brilliancy, but by a mystery that involves her 
life. She herself speaks of “passions, which, with the strength of 
an athlete, she hardly controlled,” and her enemies charged her with 
“ coquetting with the bailiffs of the guillotine, and flirting with the 
victims of the triumvirate.” And yet—her life was surrendered for 
France ; purer patriotism never was; and in a loose age she was 
mistress of herself and loyal to the obligations of wife and mother ; 
never the slightest stain sullied her fair fame, nor has a word of 
reproach through the lingering years of a century overshadowed 
her name. 

Marie Jeanne Phlipon, born in Paris March 18th, 1754, was the 
only child of a wood-carver. In writing from prison, thirty-nine years 
afterward, she describes her childhood as spent in the midst of fine 
arts, nourished by books, conscious of no superiority but merit and 
no greatness but virtue. 

Manon, her pet name, learned to read so early and easily that she 
could never recall the process. At the age of seven she was 
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accustomed to rise at 5 A.M., creep in her nightgown, without shoes 
or stockings, to her table in the corner of her mother’s bedroom, and 
there to commit her lessons, read her story-books, and write poetry, 
till called to her task in her father’s workshop. No restraint was 
imposed upon her reading; she devoured every book she could 
obtain ; and it furnishes her a theme for remarks which that age 
permitted, so that at ten she had added to her knowledge of ancient 
and modern history the Confessions of Rousseau and the Candide of 
Voltaire. 

Her lively intelligence appropriated everything presented to her 
senses—green fields, crowded streets, gay shop-windows, decayed 
manors and royal palaces, public gardens and Gothic cathedrals ; the 
Seine with its forest of masts, and the Champ de Mars flooded with 
soldiery. The love of flowers was a passion so intense that a rosebud 
kindled her imagination till she “revelled in the delightful conscious- 
ness of existence.” In her religious education she learned the creed, 
catechism and Paternoster; was prepared by the priest for con- 
firmation and duly received the rite; and at eight years of age, 
amidst the gorgeous ceremonial of Notre Dame, partook of her first 
communion, “ bathed in tears and ravished with celestial love.” 

At ten she went to the convent from which she returned five 
years afterward in the fulness of health expanding into womanhood, 
beautiful both in reality and promise, and rich in the exuberance of 
girlish sensibility. She describes the apartment to which she came 
back as offering from its windows to her “ romantic and wandering 
fancy a boundless field. ‘The vast deserts of blue heavens were 
familiar as books, while my heart, suffused with unutterable emotion, 
rejoicing in life and thankful for existence, offered God pure and 
worthy homage.” 

During her next twelve years we have the often-told history of 
maidenhood. 

At the convent she had formed friendships with Sophie and 
Henriette Cannet, sisters, six and ten years her seniors, with whom 
she corresponded till her marriage. Then, at M. Roland’s request, 
no reason being assigned, she ceased to answer their letters ; but she 
said afterward: “It was a wrong view; marriage is grave enough, 
and if you make it more so by taking from a wife the sweetness of 
female friendship, you run risks not anticipated.” 

The picture of these years, as painted in her correspondence, is full 
of interest. Not personal topics only, but Court intrigues, as they 
were whispered by the people; the alleged weakness or coldness of 
the king, the favourites of the queen, the escapades of the ladies of 
honour, the destitution among the peasantry—all, with hundreds 
more, beget matter for comment. The strange charm of her letters, 
with their unequalled brilliancy, where topics stale and trite are 
vivified, and the common joys and sorrows of a bourgeoise girl 
became romance, is due to the intense womanhood of the woman. 
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Her heart impels everything. Her opinions echo both the 
Encyclopedists and the Convent. A husband, “that unknown 
conqueror of the future,” is at one moment the mind’s idol, whilst the 
next she is indignant “that women should sell their liberty by 
marriage vows.” “I could make,” she writes to Sophie, “a model 
of the man I could love, but it would be shattered the moment he 
became my master.” She continues: “I see in marriage great losses 
to every woman—losses that are compensated only by the gain of 
giving to the world useful men. In love our opponents are more 
brisk, impetuous and vigorous than we, less tender and faithful, but 
possessing the ardour, activity and pliancy which strong emotions give, 
without the impressibility which refines and perpetuates regard, 
solicitude and deference. Their attentions are interested in behalf 
of an immediate end, and their love the effect of a momentary frame 
of mind, whilst with us love is a requirement of the heart.” 

Among the numerous suitors for her hand, only one, M. 
Lablancherie, an aspirant for literary frame, touched her heart. He 
brought her his works, and she was delighted in reading them. 

“T dare not judge this young man,” she writes, “for he is too much 
like myself ; but I can say of his writings, as I said to M. Wenze of 
his paintings, that, if I had not loved excellence before, they would 
have made me crave it. But I repent already. A droll little body, 
my feelings varying every hour, I say over my books, ‘ Adieu, love, I 
am free ;’ but comes a knock at the door, my heart goes pit-a-pat, 
and my imagination conquers me.” 

She shortly gave her lover his dismissal, because, with senses most 
susceptible, she “ doubts if anyone as fitted for happiness ever tasted 
it less. I only consider pleasure to be bliss in the union of thought 
and action without the cost of regret.” 

It has been said already that after her marriage her correspondence 
with the Cannets ceased. From 1789 to 1792 they did not exchange 
a word. Politics, as well as the command of her husband, separated 
them. But—to the honour of woman’s fidelity to friendship let the 
story be told—when, years afterward, the news of Madame Roland’s 
arrest reached the old chateau, Henriette hastened to Paris, with 
perseverance that would not accept denial gained access to her cell, 
and urged her with earnest implorings to escape in the disguise she 
had brought. 

“TI was a widow,” Henriette said, “without children, whilst my 
friend had a husband and a daughter. What more natural than that 
I should expose my life to save hers? I proposed a change of 
garments, and that she should escape while I remained. My prayers 
and tears availed nothing. ‘They will kill you,’ she continually 
repeated. ‘ Your blood will come back against me. Better suffer a 
thousand deaths myself than to reproach myself with yours.’ ” 

But to return to our narrative. 

On the 5th of February, 1780, Marie Phlipon became the wife of 
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Roland. He was forty-six years old, she twenty-six. She had known 
him several years as a literary friend, had learned to esteem him as a 
man of probity old enough to be her father, and had been flattered 
by his interest in her studies. But she did not love him; he fell 
short of her idea of a husband, and in marrying him she “ charged 
herself with both his happiness and her own.” 

Still she was alone, her mother dead, her father estranged, her 
means were cramped, her future was unremunerative toil: and she 
gave herself to the sacrifice. 

**T have known all grief,” she writes on her wedding-day, “and am 
able to defy all evil. Life is only a chaine de bizarreries—I can 
endure it without impatience and end it without fear. Men are either 
fools who abuse or knaves who deceive themselves, more deserving 
pity than hatred; the passions are cheats; science is only vanity ; 
virtue alone is substantial, and, when accompanied by friendship, may 
make life endurable. In wedding M. Roland I reduce my expecta- 
tions to a measure where there can be no disappointment.” 

What an epithalamium to be composed by the bride ! 

She said of him afterward, in that delicate irony of which she was 
queen : 

“He was a man fond of ancient history, and more like the ancients 
than moderns; about seven and forty, tall, stooping and awkward, 
but simple and sincere ; thin in flesh, yellow, partially bald, and with 
manners respectable rather than pleasing. He had, however, a sweet 
smile and an expressive face ; his conversation was full of facts, but, 
owing to an unmodulated voice, more pleasant to recall than 
to hear.” 

During the first nine years that followed their marriage, Roland 
occupied several public positions, and made two considerable journeys, 
his wife accompanying him, to England and to Switzerland. One 
child only, a daughter, was born to them, which, but for his cold 
temperament and exacting disposition, might have become a bond of 
union between husband and wife. 

With more than common devotion, nevertheless, the devotion of 
duty, Madame Roland partook of the occupations of her husband, 
editing his notes, re-writing his journals, and reviewing his articles for 
encyclopedias and newspapers. ‘ Working with him became as 
natural as eating with him.” 

During a long illness she never left his bedside, for months 
depriving herself of air and exercise until he was out of danger. 
Through their whole united life she prepared the dyspeptic’s food 
with her own hands. In his sickness she never permitted his serial 
contributions for the Académie to be delayed, and of the notice which 
those composed by herself received she naively remarks that “her 
husband enjoyed the perusal, persuading himself that he was in an 
unusually good vein when they were written.” 

During these years she corresponded by letters with Bosc, Issarts, 
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and Lanthenas. Friendship was as necessary to her as air. Com- 
munication of thought was the safety valve of her life. Deprived of 
intimacy with her own sex, she found it in the other. Bosc was six 
years her junior ; Issarts four her senior. 

It is to her letters to these two eminent men—those to Lanthenas 
being lost—letters wonderful in life, tone and power, filled with 
anecdote and repartee, free from secrecy and cant ; now in tenderness 
of womanly feeling touching the very core of sympathy, and anon 
arousing the mind to patriotic devotion ; everywhere herself; sometimes 
playful in coquetry, severe in satire, and almost girlish in fickleness ; 
and again the dignified and noble woman; who knew no measure to 
the law of right her inspired genius laid down for her devotees: it is 
to these letters we are to look for the secret of that power which for 
two years made her in after days the real power of France. 

In contact with such men her mind grew. To cope with difficulties, 
be equal to emergencies, infuse life into dead theories, and rule minds 
then startling the world by audacity of doubt, was a woman’s triumph. 
Free as these letters are, they never exceed her self-imposed rule 
of morals. 

And it is no small proof of her sincerity and truthfulness of character 
that she kept her friends to the last. It was Bosc who, at the risk of 
his life, left his retreat in the forest of Montmorency, and, clothed as 
a woodcutter, gained admission to her cell, received and preserved her 
journal, which he concealed for months in the cleft of a rock, and 
followed the cart which took her to the scaffold, thus complying with 
her request that he would see her die. 

Roland arrived in Paris in February, 1791. Madame Roland 
accompanied him. Here she shortly made the acquaintance of 
Brissot, Pétion, Buzot, and other leading Republicans, and her lodgings 
became the rendezvous of the foremost men of the Convention. 
Describing the réunions in her rooms, she writes: 

“IT knew the place that became my sex, and did not quit it. In 
the debates I took no part. Seated near the work-table, outside the 
circle, I sewed or wrote while they deliberated, losing not a word, but 
never speaking or seeming to listen.” 

Madame Roland was now thirty-six years old, her husband fifty- 
seven. The prime of that beauty, which compelled homage from 
friend and foe alike, was just reached. ‘The Heinsius portrait at 
Versailles represents her in morning dress, her abundant black hair, 
confined by a ribbon in front, falling from the back head in ringlets, 
her dark eyes large and liquid, her nose wide-nostrilled, and the red 
full lips and rounded chin charming. It is a face alive with expression ; 
and when there are added the small, tapering hands, the rounded 
arms, and the bust swelling in dazzling whiteness ‘as it comes in 
sight under the folds of the shawl, it requires little effort to imagine 
the queen of the Mansion of the Interior, surrounded by the wits of 
the. Revolution, charming by a sagacity which, under womanly 
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ways, knew how to make the intonation of a word an invincible 
spell. 

Tissot describes her as without regularity of features, “‘ but possessed 
of elegance of form, grace of movement, easy presence, a winning 
smile of transparent sincerity, and large black eyes so full of vivacity 
under pencilled lashes of brown, that they reflected in varying 
expression every thought and emotion. 

“Endowed with a masculine character tempered by womanly 
graces, a perception always acute, voice soft and flexible, conversation 
full of life, heart and soul aglow with enthusiasm, and unequalled 
charms of manner, she ruled the husband whose intellect she inspired, 
governed the Girondists by an irresistible ascendency, and remained 
in the midst of a circle of modern Athenians a chaste Aspasia.” 

A score of eulogies of her wonderful beauty have been left, coming 
as often from enemies as friends. 

Camille Desmoulins expressed surprise that, at her age, she should 
have so many admirers; “but I never spoke to him,” is her xaive 
remark, “‘and his vanity was wounded.” It was evidently not so 
much the beauty of person as of the soul that irradiated it, and only 
in conversation, when her eyes, full of life, now mild and loving, anon 
flashing indignation, lighted her countenance, that she compelled 
universal homage. 

The character of Madame Roland must be judged by her times. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century, throne, altar and 
family in France had fallen into one common ruin. Over the 
desolation there was not one hopeful outlook. The sacred was 
accounted superstitious, the revered ridiculous. Virtue received no 
praise, and the lapse from it incurred no censure. Social obligations 
were denounced as tyrannical burdens. The brand of prejudice was 
stamped on every social institution. Inherited property, legitimate 
birth, subordination of woman in the home circle, faithfulness to 
wedded vows, and purity either in man or woman, were traditions 
cast off in the progress of human reason. Of course there are not 
two codes of moral law. The bond that unites husband and wife in 
virtue of the marriage covenant is sacred in every age. But the 
moral law receives a sanction more or less sacred from the spirit of 
the age, and individual character is affected by public opinion. 

Reviewing her married life at this time, she remarks, that having 
‘*wedded M. Roland in all the seriousness of reason, I did not 
hesitate to devote all my powers to his happiness. Never for an 
instant have I ceased to respect him, or failed to honour him, as my 
husband. But there has never been equality between us, nor could 
there be, with his love of command joined to twenty years’ greater age. 
When we live in the country my time is spent mosily alone, and 
when we come to town I am noticed by men of mark with whom I 
dare not be intimate.” ' ‘ 

With such feelings, when what of love there may have ever been, 
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when respect, gratitude, common interest, constant association and 
mutual help were reduced in the solvent of pity—what wonder that 
such a woman, in such an age, should have loved another? 

The chief element in Madame Roland, in all that made her what 
she was in physigue and morale, was life. The vitality of a score of 
women animated her being. What she demanded in the man she 
could love was corresponding “fe. This Roland had not. At forty 
she would have been younger than he at twenty-five. Was it strange, 
then, that when “the lover, whom she did not desire and never 
expected to see,” appeared, with warmth, delicacy, probity, courage, a 
cultivated mind, and grace of person and address, appreciating her 
qualities, quickened by her spirit and kindled by her beauty, he 
should have won her regard ? 

Buzot was four years her junior. He was the leader of her party. 
Correct, pure, serious, faithful and implacable, known in the Assembly 
by unyielding decision and consistent conduct, sensitive, ardent, a 
passionate admirer of nature, and capable of intense sympathies, he 
added to all, freedom from the libertinage and hatred of debauchery 
that debased the age. 

His wife was below his level. The families were neighbours. In 
the Roland réunions he was always present. He possessed a fine 
figure and graceful address, and was nice to excess in dress. What a 
contrast to Roland, who was so negligent of his personal appearance 
that even Marat said of him: “This Puritan, who no doubt has 
stolen millions of the public funds, shows himself in the streets afoot 
in a threadbare coat and darned stockings ;” and Camille Desmoulins 
had immortalised him as “The venerable man whom excessive 
slovenliness renders more venerable.” 

It was the disparity of natures, not years, that alienated Madame 
Roland from her husband ; it was their parity that drew her towards 
Buzot. Four years less of age in the husband is counted a greater 
objection in society than twenty in the wife; but society does not 
measure natures nor count pulsations. If it did, there would be 
more both of virtue and happiness in married life. 

What the soul of Madame Roland was, we have seen; what her 
physique was, Bertin, a royalist, who diverted suspicion by attending 
the daily executions, and who stood near enough to have touched 
Madame Roland on the scaffold, shows by extraordinary proof when 
he testifies “ that the axe had no sooner cut off her head than two 
large jets of blood sprang from the trunk, an unprecedented sight, 
inasmuch as almost always when the head falls a drop or two only of 
blood oozes from the wound.” She died in the flush of life ana 
health ; she would have been still young had she lived to threescore 


and ten. 
“Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 


Her infinite variety.” 


We now reach the last two years of Madame Roland’s life. 
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Roland was made Minister of the Interior in March, 1792. From 
the time he accepted office it was his purpose to overthrow the 
throne. His wife seconded him. Differences with the king, want of 
deference to the queen, disregard of court traditions, were all 
suggested by her. It was she who advised the omission of the 
salutation upon entering the royal chamber, who ridiculed the antique 
dress, and who protested against the profound curtsey and bent 
knee. In every stage of that momentous quarrel which came to an 
end so tragic as to cause empires to quake, Madame Roland 
manifested an opposition to all kingly authority unaccountable by 
any hypothesis but that of bitter personal hostility to Marie 
Antoinette. 

It was now that she began to rise to the height of her great power. 
Her assemblies, as wife of the Minister, surpassed in brilliancy the 
splendid entertainments of the regency. It was there the Girondists 
discussed the civil list over their wine, and plotted the ruin of the 
monarchy amidst the measures of the dance. It was the high-day of 
unscrupulous democracy. The blandishments of the present concealed 
the future. Ministers arranged their mansions as if for life. The 
bourgeoisie had usurped the place of the nobles, political economy 
was studied in the maxims of Rousseau and the dramas of Voltaire, 
and the new era of approaching liberty was gilded by rays of hope 
that appeared the morning of an eternal day for France. 

On the question of forming a camp in Paris, the king dismissed 
his ministers on the 13th of June, 1792. Servan, Minister of War, 
entering madame’s sa/on, said, “I am dismissed. Congratulate 
me!” 

“IT am piqued,” she replied, “that you have precedence in the 
honour.” 

Roland followed; and he became the idol of the French 
people. 

The revolution of August roth succeeded, and the minister was 
reinstated. ‘The events of the next few weeks, the vain attempts of 
those in power to stop the wheel they had set in motion, the rise of 
the “ Mountain” in the Convention, the growing audacity of the 
mob, the September massacres, and the initiation of the triumvirate, 
do not come within our scope. 

We only see Madame Roland, wise, earnest, self-contained, 
courageous, industrious, fruitful in resource, equal to emergency, and 
various as the sternest demands of every hour—the grand heroine of 
the Revolution. The “proclamation of the Executive Council,” 
signed by all the ministers, she wrote. The “Circular to the 
Departments ” was hers, as was also the exhaustive paper on “ Sub- 
sistence,” quoted during the American Rebellion by every writer 
in the Commissary Department. She prepared the “ Letter to the 
King,” composed the “Appeals against the Assassins,” which were 
placarded over France, wrote the ‘‘ Demande for Justice” against the 
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Septembrists, and collated the masterly “Reports” which Roland 
made to the Assembly. 

These five months, from August 15th, 1792, to January 22nd, 1793, 
exhibited, in real living words and deeds, what a woman could do 
and suffer. 

She flung back the jeers of Danton with stinging irony, treated the 
ribald blackguardism of Pere Duchesne with lofty contempt, branded 
the insinuations of Marat, in articles signed by herself in the M/oniteur, 
as falsehoods known to the utterers, and exposed the vanity of 
Robespierre to the roars of laughter of all the sansculottes of Paris. 
The party leaders in the Assembly drew their inspiration from her 
ever-active brain. She kindled the eloquence of Barbaroux, directed 
the attacks of Pétion, nerved the courage of Lasource, and cemented 
the union of the twenty-two Girondists who stood with Spartan 
bravery against the assaults of an infuriated populace. 

In reference to this part of her life, she afterwards wrote : 

‘Tt is so true that appearances are deceitful, that those periods in 
my life when I have experienced the greatest pleasures or tasted the 
bitterest chagrins, have seemed to observers just the contrary. It is 
our disposition that affects us, rather than events. When attacks 
upon my character were most audacious, and I was in hourly danger 
of assassination, I tasted more of the sweetness of life than ever 
before or since.” 

It is difficult to understand how events hurled themselves along in 
that age of madness. In spite of her leadership, perhaps in 
consequence of it, Madame Roland was abandoned by her party. 
The times had become frightful. Every public interest was menaced. 
Roland resigned. The most sagacious could not foresee whither 
events were driving them. The King was deposed. The triumvirate 
ruled. The power of the Girondists was departing, and self-preservation 
became the first law. 

At three in the morning of June znd, 1792, the tocsin announced 
insurrection in Paris. An immense army took possession of the 
streets, and five thousand picked soldiers surrounded the Convention 
Hall. 

A mandat was issued against Roland. Madame arose from a sick- 
bed in the dusk and started for the assembly. “It is overthrown,” 
said a friend she met, “and you must escape.” She returned 
instantly, but was arrested within an hour and conducted to the 
Abbaye. Her associates fled from Paris and became vagabonds over 
France. Terror marched at double-quick time. 

To follow Madame Roland through the next five months woald fill 
a volume. In various prisons; crowded among felons and vicious 
women ; cramped in stifling wards; exposed to daily insults; shut 
out from friends and correspondence ; cheated with false promises ; 

her power departed and her good name defamed ; she conquered 
misfortune. 
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In the face of all she composed those incomparable memoirs 
which will never cease to be read. There is nothing in French 
history to compare with them. She never lost her self-control. 
Once released, only to be re-arrested before nightfall, she writes 
Buzot a cool account of the atrocity. Nowhere does she appear in 
truer greatness, letters expressing affection though they are, than in 
these epistles. Behind prison walls she is present with him, urging 
new sacrifices for the fatherland. 

It is impossible to quote at large from these autographs, but they 
cannot in fairness be passed entirely over. 

** They will be less cruel to Roland,” she writes, “if I remain. I 
can better sustain his reputation. In doing this I acquit myself of a 
debt I owe to the unhappiness I have caused him. But do you not 
see that, in being absent from him, I can think of you? By my 
imprisonment I sacrifice myself for my husband, and may have 
remembrance of you. Thanks to my gaolers for reconciling duty 
and love.” 

Again, when declining escape, she writes: “Yes, I would brave 
every danger to fly to you; but it is to Roland, old, feeble, and 
peevish, that my duty would lead me, and I prefer this cell. Here I 
may stay without sin.” 

And still again, in her most ardent fervour of love—the last of her 
letters that reached Buzot—she writes : “ Events have placed within my 
reach what I could else have procured only by crime. These irons 
make me free to express my affection without hindrance. I will not 
seek to fathom the designs of God, nor suffer an indecorous vow to 
escape my lips, but I thank Him for having substituted these chains 
for the intangible fetters I have worn so long.” 

During her imprisonment she appears never to have lost her 
serenity of mind. Not acomplaint escaped her. “ My cell is large 
enough for a chair near my bed, where, with my table before me, I 
read, draw, and write.” 

A fellow-prisoner describes her as always cheerful and possessed of 
such self-control that the most revolting scenes failed to disturb her. 
In the Conciergerie, where were mixed women of quality and petty 
thieves, sisters of charity and courtesans—where pure-minded women, 
mothers and daughters, heard the vilest language and witnessed the 
most revolting scenes, Madame Roland created for herself a little 
empire. Her cell was an asylum of peace. When she went into the 
court, her very presence produced order, and abandoned women, 
whom no punishment could tame, became gentle in fear of dis- 
pleasing her. To the needy she gave money, to all counsel and 
consolation. When taking her daily promenade, the poor un- 
fortunates would press around her as if she were a tutelary divinity. 

One, who was her companion in misfortune, speaks thus of her 
beauty : 

“It was not the well-shaped hand and graceful figure, not the 
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liquid eye and rounded bust, so much as her manner, that won 

hearts. She spoke with ease and elegance, giving to her native 

/ tongue the rhythm of the Italian. To this sweetness of voice she 

added an attraction of manner and a countenance full of life, holding 
listeners as if by a spell.” 

Upon the morning of her trial she dressed herself with unusual 
care. She wore a dress of white muslin, trimmed with lace, and 
fastened by a black velvet girdle. Her hair, parted so as to show 
her low broad forehead, fell in ringlets on her shoulders. She was 
uncommonly vivacious. Holding the train of her dress in one hand 
as she walked toward the prison door, she gave the other hand to the 
women crowding around her, who covered it with kisses. She could 
not be certain of her return, and so bade adieu, with counsels and 
gentle admonitions, to all. Fontenay, the old goaler, as he turned 
the key, burst into tears. She whispered to her nearest friend in the 
prison ‘‘ Courage,” and passed out of the gates. 

She was twice before the Tribunal. The clear account of her 
examination, protracted for nine hours, which she wrote from memory 
on the eve of the first day, corresponding almost word for word with 
the official record, is a marvel of self-possession. The Attorney- 
General, angry that he could not embarrass her, said at last “that 
with such a babbler the trial would never end.” 

**] pardon your rudeness,” she replied ; “ you can condemn me, 
but you cannot destroy my good conscience, nor my conviction that 
the future will justify me, while it will cover you with infamy.” 

When she re-entered the prison after the second day, her eyes were 
red with weeping. In passing toward her cell she indicated by an 
expressive sign that she was condemned to death. Her spirits 
quickly returned, however, and she sat conversing with her usual 
sprightliness until her name was called. 

It was 4 P.M., November roth, 1793, when the tumbril, carrying her- 
self and a man "named Lamarque, former Director of Assignats, aged 
about thirty-five, left the Conciergerie and took the usual route toward 
the place of execution. 

A crowd followed shouting her name. Lamarque excited her pity 
by his unmanly fears, and, true to her woman’s instincts, though he 
was entirely unknown to her, she addressed him encouragingly. 

Her manner during the ordeal of this terrible hour, while the mob 
were heaping upon her scandalous outrages, is one of the bravest 
recollections of the Revolution. ‘Tissot, writing his history at the age 
of sixty-seven, ten years afterward, describes the scene as the most 
impressive he ever witnessed. ‘‘ Dressed in white, with rose-colour 
trimmings, the day being bright and warm, she sat undemonstrative 
as the cart fared slowly forward, the obscene shouts producing no 
change in her manner. There was high colour in her face, adding 
greatly to its beauty.” Arrived at the guillotine, the vehicle was 

backed to the steps. 
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“Go up first,” she said to Lamarque, “you have not the courage 
to see me die!” 

“You, madame, are named first in the warrant,” replied Sanson. 

“ But you will not contend precedence with a woman, monsieur ! ” 
she rejoined, and her companion ascended. 

Her turn came in a moment. As they bound her to the plank, 
catching sight of the great statue before her, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Liberty, how they mock thee!” and the axe fell. 

Her husband survived her only five days. Taking leave of his 
friends, one of whom furnished him a sword-cane, on the evening 
the sad news reached him he went out on the Paris road, turned 
into a lane, seated himself, and drove the steel into his heart. 
Buzot, her friend, hunted like a wild beast from covert to covert, 
lived nearly seven months longer, and was torn in pieces, a prey to 
wolves. Her friends, the Girondists, wandering over mountains and 
through deserts, exposed to all inclemencies of weather, often ill, and 
without money, food or clothing, nearly all perished within the year. 

Among the curious phenomena of that day was that of indifference 
to death. Adam Lux prayed that his head might fall by the same 
axe that was wet with Charlotte Corday’s blood. Dupré desired 
nothing more than to die with his friends, and went singing to the 
scaffold. Philip Egalité, with the charm of manner that never 
forsook him, begged the favour that his execution should not be 
postponed till evening. 

The guillotine was a lottery from which the numbers were always 
drawing ; last week your wife’s, yesterday your father’s, to-day yours 
—why quarrel with the inevitable ? 

Akin to this indifference was the desire that grew among high and 
low to witness the daily executions. Men of letters, birth, wealth, 
wearing the red cap, crowded with the masses close to the victims 
that no circumstance of the tragedy should be lost. It is from one of 
these that we hear of Madame Roland’s coolness on the scaffold, and 
of the jets of blood which sprang from her headless body. “ Azmnst 
les peintres font mourir les martyrs—le sang sélance vers le ciel avet 
leur dernitre pensée,” 




















A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


By Sir Davip HuNTER BLarir. 


}* is high noon as our train steams out of the great gloomy Central 

Station at Glasgow, and turns her nose south-westward to The 
Coast, as the shores of Clyde, beloved of trippers, are called by 
dwellers in Scottish cities. 

High noon by the clock, but Cimmerian darkness broods over 
town and river in this gloomy December weather ; no mere yellow 
London fog, no grey-white mist such as rises steaming from Thames 
valley, and lies like rolls and bales of cotton-wool against your 
windows in Oxford or Maidenhead or Windsor. Our Glasgow fog is 
sheer blackness, a blackness as of night without night’s transparency, 
a blackness which cuts you off uncompromisingly from your fellow- 
creatures, and through which arc-electric and gas-incandescent hardly 
even make a feint of piercing. We have crept, dazed and heavy- 
footed, as in a nightmare, through the murky, squalid, slimy streets 
to the big ugly terminus, and (still dazed) we stow ourselves and our 
belongings in the train pointed out to us, and are presently gliding 
across the invisible river (a very Styx for blackness), and above miles 
of roof-tops, as it seems to us, with dim lights glimmering here and 
there, out into the country that lies beyond the city. 

Zs it country ? 

The fog has lifted now, and only a low leaden sky presses like a 
pall upon the landscape, which has in truth little that is rural about 
it, at least in mid-winter. Black hedges, arid fields more grey than 
green, a few stunted trees flinging naked arms into the murky sky, 
and—so closely packed as to be all but continuous—hideous squalid 
towns, thrusting into our view, as we rush past them, only gaunt 
chimney-stalks and square unlovely factories and unending rows of 
dingy tenements. 

Our course lies along a high ridge, over above the broadening but 
still unseen Clyde, on whose banks these ugly towns lie thick ; but 
now we begin to descend, and rapidly too, for in a few minutes (after 
but an hour’s journey) we are landed at the little port—hardly more 
than a long pier and an hotel—whence we are to cross the estuary to 
our destined haven. 

There is a rush and a scramble of many feet down slippery steps 
and along wet planks; a big luggage-laden “lorry ” comes thundering 
down behind and amongst us, and following, sheeplike, we presently 
find ourselves on board one of the many “river steamers” that ply 
across the Firth of Clyde, and convey myriids o! jaded Glaswegians 
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to the “ doon-the-water” resorts which their souls love. Let us 
mount the stairs to the upper deck, and look about us. 

Ah! this is better. We are a quarter of a mile from shore already. 
The smoke and squalor and sin of Glasgow and Greenock are out of 
sight and out of mind, and we are—yes, we are in Highland waters, 
for there to the north are the blue Argyll hills, and Lock Striven 
darting its sinuous length between them; to our left is the green 
ridge of the greater Cumbrae ; Rothesay Bay is opening out in front 
of us, and far to the south the Goat Fell of Arran rears her serrated 
crests, 

A long south-westerly swell is rolling up from the Irish Sea, and 
the winter sun—low in the west, for evening draws on—is touching 
blue hills and distant purple peaks and emerald sea into chilly light 
as our ship speeds Bute-wards. 

We touch at two or three piers—almost needlessly, it seems, for 
hardly a soul embarks or disembarks at one of them—and just as 
darkness is falling we reach our own destination, Craigmore, the Big 
Rock. The name is justified by the precipitous cliff that towers in 
the background, once, maybe, the haunt of eagle and wild goat, but 
it is crowned by a modern villa now. There are villas, too, at its 
base, and—most modern of all—a smart brougham waits us at the 
pier-head, with a powdered footman at the door, and in the shafts 
a pair of thoroughbred bays, which will not be long in whirling us 
along the three miles of level coast-road that divide us from the 
entrance-gates of the domain of our expectant host. 

The road winds close to the sea, across which flashes, as we look 
from the carriage window, the intermittent gleam of more than one 
cape or island lighthouse. A mile or two on we pass a little church 
jutting out quaintly seawards on a point of rock: presently we are 
traversing the single street of a pretty village, whose model cottages 
tell of a careful landlord; and then, passing through the great 
bronze gates, we are driven swiftly up the long approach, dark now 
with its overhanging trees, too dark to let us see the wealth of 
shrubs—tall bamboos, mighty laurels and rhododendrons—in 
spring a wealth of colour—that flourish in these sheltered woods. 
Or, more curious still, the kangaroos, or, rather, wallabies, long since 
naturalised here, which leap about among the bushes as much at 
home as, and much less shy than, the familiar hare or rabbit of our 
English coverts. 

We emerge rather suddenly from the gloom of the over-arching 
avenue, and the carriage draws up under a square massive porch of 
red hewn stone. The tall doors fly open. We mount a short flight 
of broad shallow steps; a great curtain of green velvet swings aside. 
Vous y sommes. 

A transformation scene indeed. 

Two short hours we were sighing and shivering under the smoke- 
encrusted vault of the grimmest and grimiest railway-station in 
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Britain ; Ac e¢ nunc, on this remote green island, we stand in a vast 
hall gleaming with light. 

The walls are lined with rarest marbles, pavonazetto, emperor’s 
red, and pink-flushed alabaster; all round runs a Gothic arcade, 
cipollino columns crowned with daintily-carved capitals of purest 
white, and arches of grey,Sicilian. Above is the great gallery, four- 
square, groined in cedar-wood, with massy gilded railings copied 
from the tomb of Charles the Great. On the azure vaulted roof, 
eighty feet above our heads, shine the “ stars in their courses,” all in 
orderly array, glittering points of prismatic light. The floor is of 
inlaid marble and mirror-polished oak, and over all streams the soft 
radiance of a hundred shaded electric lamps. 

In an alcove stands an ancient organ, from whose keys a master- 
hand, as we enter, is calling sweet music; and, cheerfullest of all, 
there comes to our ears the patter of young feet and the sound of 
many children’s voices and the ripple of childish laughter. Was 
there ever such a hall for hide-and-seek? Down the great marble 
stairs flying feet come rushing; over the smooth expanse of floor 
they dance; up the stairs again and round the stately galleries— 
chubby-cheeked,: gold-buttoned “ Britannia” boys, and little, white- 
frocked, red-sashed maidens, with streaming golden locks, and the 
young sons of the house in their bravery of royal Stuart tartan, kilt 
and hose. Merrily the shouts and the laughter ring out, drowning 
ever and again the solemn chords of the old organ ; while from their 
quiet resting-places on the marble walls the portraits of gartered lords 
and powdered ladies, marquises and marchionesses of a statelier day 
that is gone, look down serene and smiling on the frolics of their 
young descendants.* 


* The above is an accurate description of Mount Stuart, the beautiful 
residence of the Marquis of Bute, in the island of the same name. 
F. M. F. S. 
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MISS ROSAMOND'S ENGAGEMENTS. 


HEN Mrs, Harcourt once described our exclusive little town of 

Woodville as a sleepy hollow of a place, there was certainly a 
modicum of truth in her remark. It was to this quality in it, 
possibly, that she and her daughter owed their admission to our 
circle, for they dropped upon us, as it were, from the clouds. The 
tone of travel about them formed such an agreeable diversion to the 
perhaps too insular character of our society. 

It was as an engaged young lady that Miss Rosamond was 
introduced amongst us, a matter of no small chagrin to more than 
one of our bachelors. Her marriage had been announced to take 
place on the first of April. - That was the date. I afterwards 
wondered if there had been any arritre pensée in the choice of it. 
And we were all in a little flutter of excitement in anticipation of the 
event. When I say we, I do not include myself. I was never carried 
away by the charms of “the fair Rosamond,” as her admirers called 
her, though my sister Penelope was quite an enthusiast. I cannot 
exactly wonder at it; Rosamond was really so beautiful, there is no 
other word for it. And wedding presents of more or less value had 
been actually showered on her. 

The bride-elect herself seemed to regard her approaching marriage 
with the utmost nonchalance. She exhibited her wedding-dress and 
discussed her wedding-cake as if the distinction of them pertained 
to someone else. 

The Harcourts happened to live nearly opposite to us, so we 
naturally took a neighbourly interest in their proceedings. On the 
appointed day, therefore, we were not a little surprised to see no sign 
of a wedding. No carriages drove up to the door, no stir seemed to 
be going on within, no bride issued forth in splendour of wedding 
array. But in the afternoon Rosamond and her mother emerged 
from the house in their every-day attire, apparently for the purpose of 
taking their customary stroll. 

On our next meeting we scarcely knew whether to congratulate the 
young lady or not on an event which we were not sure had taken 
place. On my venturing to allude to the subject, Rosamond’s lip 
took its most scornful curl. She could certainly assume an extremely 
supercilious expression. But Mrs, Harcourt, in her effusive manner, 
began : 

“You must not congratulate Baby yet.” (‘“ Baby” was not an 
inch under five feet eight.) “I was rather upset yesterday, and John 
was a little knocked up after his long voyage. So, altogether, we 
thought it advisable to postpone the marriage.” 
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* John,” we had been given to understand, held some appointment 
in Hong Kong, and the banns had been published in his absence. 

“Come in this afternoon and take a cup of tea with us, and we can 
talk things over,” added Mrs. Harcourt, with one of her sudden gushes 
of cordiality. 

Penelope, who seemed more fascinated with Rosamond than ever, 
showed herself so eager to accept the invitation, and enter a house 
about which the flavour of orange-blossoms and wedding-cake must, 
she thought, be surely lingering, that I could not refuse. 

During the course of our visit, Mrs. Harcourt (Resamond did not 
appear) gave us, rather confusedly I must say, to understand that the 
interrupted marriage might never take place after all. 

“* My aunt, Miss Kennedy of ‘The Oaks’ in Derbyshire,” she said, 
“has always been against it, and as she has been very kind to us, I 
do not like to offend her now. Besides, Mr. Hastings” (it had 
always been “ John” before) “ was never suited to my child. Their 
engagement was such a short one, and Baby did not know her own 
mind when she accepted him.” 

I could not help wondering why, under these circumstances, the 
banns had been published; while Penelope gave utterance to an 
exclamation of pity for*the discarded bridegroom. But our hostess 
went on in an even flow of talk, explaining and explaining, till there 
finally seemed to be nothing left either to wonder at or to regret. 

“You may as well taste the wedding-cake,” she remarked before 
we left, her dark face glowing with a somewhat mischievous expression. 
‘Baby and I will never be able to finish it. We have breakfasted 
and dined upon it,” she went on, gesticulating with her hands—I 
always fancied she must have some foreign blood in her—“ and we 
had nothing else for tea and supper yesterday, and I have not felt so 
well for months, ha! ha!” 

Her laugh was irritating. But the cake was the nicest I had 
ever tasted, 

Late that evening, chancing to look out of the window, I perceived 
a cab at our opposite neighbour’s door. It was piled with trunks, 
and I was fortunate enough to be just in time to see, and to summon 
Penelope to see, Mrs. Harcourt and her daughter issue from the 
house and enter the conveyance, to be driven rapidly off in the 
direction of the station. 

Next morning the shutters were up, and there was every indication 
of the tenants having taken their final departure. 


Some six months later Penelope and I were attending divine 
service in a small watering-place, where we were spending a few weeks. 
The service was of the quietest, despite the somewhat theatrical 
intoning of the young curate. But we experienced one startling 
sensation during the course of it, when the marriage-banns of 
“Clarissa Jane Frances Leonora Rosamond Harcourt ”"—we could 
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make no mistake about the names—were elaborately given out. 
Penelope almost jumped, and even I could scarcely restrain a 
movement of surprise. 

We heard afterwards that it was to a young cleric spending a few 
months: at Brightsea, for the sake of his health, that Rosamond was 
engaged this time, and the marriage, we were told, was to take place 
the Tuesday following. 

A wedding is always an interesting spectacle to some people, and 
on the appointed day Penelope insisted on my accompanying her to 
St. Peter’s, to witness the ceremony. Several carriages were at the 
door when we got there, and it was evident that a wedding was going 
on. We slipped quietly in and took a seat. 

The light fell dimly through the painted windows, the day being 
dull and cloudy. But we soon discerned that the bride was not Miss 
Harcourt, nor in the least like her, but a sallow dumpy little woman 
of more than twice her age. It was with a feeling of righteous 
indignation that we quitted the sacred edifice. 

Scarcely had we walked ten minutes when, whom should we come 
upon, face to face, but Rosamond and her mother! 

Mrs. Harcourt hastened forward to meet us, effusive as ever, and 
as if her departure from Woodville had not been of the nature of a 
flight. She actually kissed us, and through our veils, a mode of 
salutation to which I particularly object. 

* Penelope, my dear, how well you are looking!” she exclaimed. 

**Penelope,” indeed! She would never have dared to call me by 
my Christian name. And Penelope, as it happened, was just then a 
martyr to neuralgia, and looking her worst. 

I drew back stiffly. ‘ How suddenly you left Woodville,” I said, 
infusing into my tone the strong disapproval I felt, “and without 
letting anyone know of your intention.” 

“It was a sudden resolve,” returned Mrs. Harcourt. I was 
pleased to see she had the grace to blush. ‘‘ Baby had been looking 
pale, and my aunt, Miss Kennedy, wrote to advise us to spend a few 
weeks by the sea. So we made up our minds all in a hurry to come 
here, where I once lived long ago. We ourselves knew nothing of it 
the day you called—we have no secrets, my child and I! All our 
doings are frank and open to the whole world . . . But let us be 
the same dear old friends we have always been!” and she pressed 
my hand between both her own, with a most appealing look. 

Ignoring this absurd claim to friendship on the strength of a few 
months’ acquaintanceship, I observed chillingly that we had just 
been witnessing a wedding in St. Peter’s Church. 

“Oh, have you?” said Rosamond, in her soft contralto voice. 
She had been looking carelessly down the road. “Do you enjoy 
seeing these sort of things ?” 

** When I know the parties,” I retorted, ‘ which I expected to in 
this case.” 
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“Yes?” queried Rosamond sweetly. 

“Yes,” I responded with firmness. “We expected to see you 
figure in the ceremony.” 

* Did you really ?” said Rosamond. “ How tiresome for you!” 

Then Mrs. Harcourt hastened to explain that Rosamond had 
taken cold, and she herself had foolishly cut her finger the day 
before. 

“And besides,” she went on, “poor Mr. St. John’s mother is 
such an invalid! The doctors say she must be kept perfectly free 
from excitement of any kind. And what is more exciting than a 
wedding!” 

“Don’t you find this a very draughty corner?” interrupted 
Rosamond. “I think mother and I must be going on”—and with 
an abrupt farewell they left us. 

And this was all the satisfaction we got from them on that 
occasion. 


The following winter we were on our annual visit to our sister 
Mrs. Proby, of the Probys of Fosshire, and one of the first remarks 
with which she greeted us was: 

“ By the way, that beautiful girl, Miss Harcourt, whom you used 
to write to me about, is here with her mother, and her banns were 
given out last Sunday.” 

“Good gracious!” I ejaculated, surprised into an exclamation I 
have often condemned in others as savouring of the irreverent and 
vulgar. 

“ He’s a doctor—quite an old man,” pursued Mrs. Proby, gratified 
at the sensation she had made. ‘“ And the wedding is to take place 
next week.” 

Penelope is really too ridiculous. 

“It seems fated we are to witness Rosamond’s marriage after all!” 
she exclaimed rapturously. 

Women, I have often observed, are every bit as susceptible to the 
charm of beauty in a woman as are men. Penelope has always been 
sentimentally inclined, and her romantic tendencies, poor girl, have 
had scant vent. Rosamond’s ever-impending, apparently never-to-be- 
consummated marriage shed a sort of reflected rose-colour over her 
own path. I can attribute her infatuation to nothing else. She 
actually seemed pained to hear our “cold, unfeeling, worldly” 
comments, as she termed them, on Miss Harcourt’s very extraordinary 
conduct. 

The old rector of the place evidently felt something of the same 
attraction. 

“Tt will be a case of December and May,” he said the next 
Sunday during dinner, at which he had joined us. “If I had known 
she had a fancy for old men, I should have had a try for her 
myself!” 
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A singularly indecorous remark I thought it. But such was the 
spell Rosamond was able to cast on all who came in contact with 
her. 

We saw nothing of Rosamond and her mother during our visit, 
except for a chance rencontre in a stationer’s shop. The girl looked 
conscious, and her mother was decidedly disconcerted, and greeted 
her “dear old friends” with none of her wonted gush. Bowing 
ceremoniously and with more stiffness than I could have believed her 
capable of, she retreated, leaning on her daughter’s arm. 

The very morning after, the old rector called to tell us, with much 
perturbation, that he had just received a telegram from Mrs. Harcourt, 
from a town at the other end of England, informing him that the 
marriage was postponed. 

** My sister is very much put out,” he added, with a slightly forced 
laugh, ‘‘ for she had made Miss Rosa a present of a silver cream- 
jug ! ” 

For my part, I had foreseen this result from the first, and con- 
sequently felt no surprise. Even Penelope had not a word to say in 
defence of her favourite except, weakly, that perhaps it was the 
gentleman who was in fault. 

I really hardly like to go on, for fear of being discredited. But it 
is nothing more than the truth that before the summer was over we 
heard from a friend in Wales that Miss Harcourt was again engaged. 
Of course it came to nothing, and from what we could gather she 
had a narrow escape of being sued for breach of promise. But her 
lover’s plans of vengeance (he was a choleric little Welshman of some 
property in the neighbourhood) must have melted away in the 
forming, for we heard no more of it. 

It is always the unexpected that happens. But the sudden re- 
appearance in Woodville a few weeks before Christmas of the 
Harcourts, mére e¢ fille, created something like a sensation. The 
representatives of society amongst us were at first unanimous in 
deciding to give them the cold shoulder. But the Harcourts 
(according to their own representations) were connected with some of 
the best families in England, which, in a community like ours, might 
have upheld them against an even stronger current of adverse opinion ; 
they had neither of them given personal offence to anyone; and the 
greater number of us were soon, before we were hardly aware of it, 
on as intimate a footing with them as ever. 

“You dear people!” exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt on our first meeting, 
a world of emotion in her tone, and quite forgetful of her coldness to 
us on a former occasion. ‘You cannot think how it ves¢s me to be 
near you again, out of all the trouble and turmoil we have been living 
in for the past year or two! It is all over now, and my child and I 
have settled down to be all in all to each other for the rest of our 
lives. She has been foolish, as young people will be, but I am her 
mother, and I could not bear to force her inclinations. Better break 
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off at the eleventh hour, I have always said, than take false vows at 
the altar!” She gave a little half-playful shudder at the bare idea of 
such perfidy. 

“Much better!” agreed Penelope, greatly impressed by these 
sentiments. 

‘“* And do you know, my dear,” went on Mrs. Harcourt, mysteriously 
lowering her voice as she bent forward to within an inch or two of 
my face, “‘ Mr. St. John has sent Rosie such a beautiful copy of the 
Church Services. Was it not /ovely of him? I know you won't 
repeat it to anyone, but I could have welcomed Aim for a son-in-law 
more gladly than any of the others.” 

This, as I have said, was at Christmas. Winter and spring went 
by. Then, as the writers of romance would say, when her sweet 
namesakes were once more in bloom, Rosamond began to be seen 
abroad with a young man of soldierly bearing. Soon afterwards we 
were Officially informed of her engagement to Captain Drury. 

There was, I fear, a touch of sarcasm in my tone when I offered 
Miss Harcourt my congratulations. Then, struck by something 
wistful in her look, I said: 

**T hope you know your own mind this time, Rosamond !” 

*‘ T’ve always known my own mind,” she returned. “I could not 
help myself.” And, with a little laugh, she drew away her hand 
which I had unconsciously retained in mine. 

In due course the inevitable banns were read. As the familiar 
string of names were sonorously enunciated by our worthy vicar, I 
glanced involuntarily towards the pew usually occupied by Mrs. 
Harcourt and her daughter. In their place sat an elderly lady of 
forbidding aspect, though not without a trace of former beauty. 
There was something almost witch-like in her air and the steely 
glitter of her eye. As the names were given out she looked up 
eagerly, a half-smile mingling with the grimness of her face. 

“The oft-quoted aunt,” I reflected. I had come to regard her as 
a sort of Mrs. Harris, “But why was she so exultant? Surely 
Rosamond, after all her experiments, might have done better.” 

My conjecture as to the old lady’s identity was right. Mrs. 
Harcourt soon afterwards took occasion to introduce her to us, with 
a sort of subdued flourish, as “‘ Miss Kennedy, my aunt.” 

The old woman’s defiant expression as we exchanged greetings was 
almost disconcerting. Without consideration I turned to Rosamond, 
who stood by, and said—the words sounded familiar to me in the 
uttering— 

“T heard your banns given out yesterday.” 

Rosamond blushed, smiled, and looked confused, as did also her 
mother. But. Miss Kennedy broke into a croaking laugh, such as 
some bird of evil omen might indulge in. 

“‘T heard them too,” she said. ‘I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of hearing them this time with my own ears.” 
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Rosamond bit her lip. 
“T believe you have heard them given out before, Miss Parker— 
Miss Perkins.” 

The old lady’s tone was abrupt and unpleasant. 

“Yes, I have, Miss Kelly—Miss Kennedy,” I retorted. ‘“ But 
Rosamond did not know her own mind then. Now she does, I 
hope.” For I was sorry for the girl. 

“‘T hope so, indeed,” rejoined Miss Kennedy, with a sudden keen, 
suspicious glance toward her beautiful niece. 



































The wedding-day, if such it was to be, broke bright and fair. 
Penelope and I were early in church. But Miss Kennedy was there 
before us, looking more like a raven, in her sombre garments, than a 
wedding guest. An air of anxiety was plainly perceptible through 
the high good-humour of her mood. Her eyes and teeth glittered in 
an unbroken smile. She glanced restlessly around her. On the 
bridegroom’s entrance she applied her glasses and glared at him, as 
both Penelope and I remarked, with an insolent and _ sinister 
expression. 

The bride and her mother alone were now wanting. The minutes 
went by, while Penelope grew more and more excited. Her uneasi- 
ness was shared by almost everyone present, the bridegroom alone 
maintaining a demeanour of joyous confidence. I must confess toa 
feeling of eeriness on my own part, as if we were assisting at the 

consummation of some mystical weird. 

: After a prolonged pause of silent expectation, which Miss Kennedy 

seemed to enjoy with intense relish, there was a stir at the door, and, 
pale but “ transcendently lovely” (as Penelope afterwards expressed 
it) in her bridal array, Rosamond advanced, attended by her mother, 
who looked anxious and haggard. 

The old lady almost started from her seat. Mrs. Harcourt, going 
hastily up to her, whispered a few words in her ear. 

“T can’t help it, dear aunt.” I caught the words. “ Rosa wi// go 

' through with it.” 

“ But she sha’n’t!” returned the old lady, in a sort of subdued 
shout, and she half rose. But something seemed to keep her. She 
sank back into her seat, her eyes fastening with a stony gaze on 
Rosamond. 

The ceremony went on. Rosamond’s “I will” was distinctly 
audible to me. So was Penelope’s sigh of relief. It was as if a 
spell had been removed when all was over, and friends hastened 
forward with their congratulations, while Mrs. Harcourt embraced 
her daughter with a burst of tears. 

Unperceived amid the excitement, Miss Kennedy had quitted the 
scene. 

Mrs. Harcourt called on us the next day to say good-bye. She 
was leaving Woodville with the newly-married pair. I could see 
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she had something on her mind, and she presently came out 
with it. 

“I’m afraid you have often thought hard things of me and my 
child,” she said; “but I think, when you have heard our poor little 
story, you will judge of us more leniently. You have always been so 
sympathetic.” 

Penelope gave me a look which I affected not to see. She had 
presented Rosamond with a second handsome wedding-gift, an 
attention I had dispensed with, considering my former offering (a 
very elegant biscuit-box) sufficient. 

“Baby and I have felt the pinch of poverty all our lives,” began 
Mrs. Harcourt confidentially. “I married a poor man against the 
wish of dear papa, and since my husband’s death it has been a 
perpetual struggle. Miss Kennedy is a very wealthy woman. She 
is our only living relative, and she promised to leave everything she 
has to Baby—on one condition.” 

Mrs. Harcourt made an impressive pause, and finding our attention 
fixed on her, proceeded slowly : 

** My aunt Clotilda was a very handsome woman once, but it was 
not till she was past her first youth that she became engaged. It 
was to an officer in the army, and she had centred the accumulated 
affections of her life upon him. Well, not to weary you, my dear, 
the wedding was all arranged, the guests were assembled. The bride 
was actually dressed, and at the very last moment the gentleman 
proved false. You may imagine my aunt’s feelings. She was always 
a proud, passionate woman, and instead of fainting or getting brain 
fever, as some women would have done, she vowed vengeance on 
men in general.” 

“ Just like Miss Havisham,” murmured Penelope, who is old- 
fashioned enough to read Dickens. 

“Captain Travers had been actuated by mercenary motives all 
through,” continued Mrs, Harcourt, unheeding the remark. “It was 
under a mistaken impression of my aunt’s prospects that he propose:l 
to her, and for the sake of a well-to-do widow that he left her. Never 
was fortune-hunter so punished. Only the year afterwards my aunt 
came into an immense fortune in the most unexpected manner. Just 
at that time my little Rosamond was born. Miss Kennedy at once 
took to her, and when she gave promise of turning out a pretty 
girl : 

“The most beautiful girl I have ever seen!” ejaculated Penelope. 

“You are very good to say so to me.” And Mrs, Harcourt bowed 
her acknowledgment. “But I begin to think now that beauty is a 
fatal dower. When Rosie was no more than sixteen my aunt came 
to the agreement with her which has affected our lives for the last six 
years. The poor child was to become Miss Kennedy’s heiress if she 
succeeded in jilting—I know the word sounds odious !—six gentle- 
men after her banns of marriage with them had been published.” 
VOL. LXVIL. 2F 
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I could not restrain an exclamation of horror. 
* At that rate vengeance would never cease,” I said. ‘‘ Suppose 
each of those gentlemen were to revenge himself in the same manner 
on half-a-dozen ladies !” 

Something like her old mischievous smile swept over Mrs. 
Harcourt’s face. 

** You are so practical, my dear Miss Perkins,” with a momentary 
relapse into frivolity. ‘ But you are quite right,” her tone changing 
to overwhelming seriousness. ‘Only you must remember that dear 
Rosie has always been a little spoilt by poverty as well as flattery. 
And what will you think of me when I tell you that though at first I 
was very much against the arrangement, I gradually fell into it, and 
was more eager about it at last than Rosie herself. Poor Rosie, 
indeed, often rebelled against her 7é/, and only persisted in it for my . 
sake. We have had to bear a great deal, and since the first time my 
daughter’s banns were read, I have scarcely been able to lift up my 
head.” 

** And that was here?” I asked. 

“No, my dear; that was the second affair. You know how it 
terminated !” 

Here Mrs, Harcourt appeared to be seized with a sudden faintness, 
and leaned back on the sofa with her hand to her heart. 

“Don’t go on if it distresses you,” I said. 

“If it had only ended well, I could have borne it.” And Mrs. 
Harcourt wiped her eyes. ‘ But it does seem hard that after my poor 
child had incurred so much blame and reproach, it should have been 
all for nothing at last! For, just as her task was all but complete, 
Rosamond has upset everything and thrown herself away upon the 
very poorest of all her fancés. For Captain Drury has next to nothing 
but his pay. And Miss Kennedy will never take her into favour again. 
The sting of it to her is that, aS in her own case, it is a soldier.” 

“Well, all’s well that ends well,” remarked Penelope, perhaps not 
altogether appropriately. She was pursuing her own train of thought, 
revelling in the idea of true love having triumphed in the end over 
Nemesis, Mammon, and all the false deities of worldly worship. 

And then we parted. 

We have never set eyes on either Rosamond or her mother since 
and never knew, though we have often wondered, whether Miss 
Kennedy ultimately forgave her refractory niece, in consideration of 
her having so nearly executed her scheme of revenge. 


P. W. Roose. 
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KISSINGEN AND ST. JOHN’S EVE. 


3y CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEMORIALS OF 
Mrs. Henry Woop,” “ THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN,” ETC., ETC. 


(= morning there 
came a gentle knock 
at our door. On calling 
out “ Hierein” it was 
quietly opened and an 
equally gentle voice said : 
“Ts it allowed?” It 
was Dr. Diruf come to 
pay us his usual visit— 
an event which occurred 
about twice a week. 

The fact of our being 
on the third floor was 
nothing to him; he was 
as active as he had been 
twenty or thirty years 
ago. As for the lift, it 
was still, as it had been 
all along, in a state of 
suspension—like Maho- 
met’s coffin. Men would 
work at it for two days, 
and then for three days 

Op HousgEs, KIssINGEN. suspend their labours, 

waiting the arrival of a 

screw, or a handle, or a particular piece of wire, from Italy: for the 

lift was being put up by an Italian firm, a friend of the proprietor’s. 

Milan was a long way off if a screw was missing, or the lift suddenly 

stopped between two floors, and obstinately refused to move up 

or down. And so the days and the days went on, and still we had 
to walk up to our third floor. 

The man who had made himself so objectionable at table-d’hote 
still shook the trellis work, just as we have seen a wild cat at the Zoo 
shake the bars of its cage, as though it would like to get out and 
wreak its vengeance on mankind at large. And every now and then 
Rosa would still come in with her comely face pale and her capstrings 
flying, and declare that she knew murder would happen before it all 
came to an end. Carl Ludwig our waiter, however, was still in the 
land of the living; and there was so much method in the objection- 
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able man’s madness, that on pointing this out to Rosa, we had 
succeeded in partially calming her fears. 

Then came a day of great excitement—the lift was actually ready 
and working. The whole /ersonne/ of the hotel was in a state of 
pleasant disturbance: no one more so than Rosa. 

“Would you believe,” she said to E., her cheeks the colour of a 
red red rose, and her eyes sparkling ; “‘ Carl Ludwig and I took the 
very first journey down from our floor; and between the second and 
first floor it came to a full stop—and there we were. We could see 
up above, and we could see down below; but for five minutes it 
would not move one way or the other.” 

“And you, Rosa, were in Paradise ?” we suggested. 

‘Paradise, mein Herr,” cried Rosa, the red red rose changing to 
the deepest damask. “ Paradise! I was frightened to death. There 
was my work all waiting—and of course 1 had no business in the 
lift ; and it was my dinner hour and I was more hungry than usual, 
as it happened. Suppose we had been detained there for a whole 
week!” and the damask rose turned a little pale. ‘“ Oh, I was terribly 
alarmed. Ludwig laughed at me, but I don’t think he was over 
comfortable himself, though he had had his dinner and that certainly 
made a difference. At last whatever was wrong got right, all by 
itself, as it seemed ; and down we went, and out I flew; and if ever I 
get into it again may I be quite alone, and may I stick there for a 
whole day. It was so embarrassing,” concluded Rosa, going back to 
the damask; “hardly room for two; we had to squeeze in; and the 
people on the ground floor laughing and jeering at us. I had a good 
cry over it.” 

But this is anticipating: we have only arrived at one certain 
morning when Dr. Diruf was paying us his visit, and the lift had not 
yet begun to work. He was later than usual. Our luncheon was 
over, and table-d’héte was at the height of its blissful tornado. 

“Perhaps I had better see Miss W. first,” said the doctor, “or I 
may miss her.” 

“‘ My dear doctor, you have missed her already,” we replied. ‘‘ Miss 
W. has gone down to dinner.” 

“Ah! is it so! She is on the table,” he said, in his quaint 
English. 

‘She is a¢ the table,” we laughed; “ you would hardly find her in 
the more conspicuous position.” 

The doctor laughed also ; his English was quite fluent, but he often 
interpreted very literally. 

**T am later than usual,” he said, “for I was kept by a patient who 
had so much—so much to say. But they are not well—a severe 
catarrh on the chest, and I recommended a poultice-engine.” 

We knew this merely meant the paraphernalia of a poultice, and 
passed it over with a smile. 

“Have you been this morning to the weighing engine?” he 
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continued, meaning the weighing machine. “ Yes; I see it is quite 
satisfactory. You have made a good change. Luncheon in the 
hotel restaurant—supper, you say, at the Casino. Excellent.” 

“One gets rather worn out of a morning,” we objected. “So 
much exercise before breakfast is trying.” 

“ It certainly does not incline to make stout,” laughed the doctor. 
“ But you need not walk all the time; you can sit down and expect 
your breakfast, when you are tired,” meaning we could wait for it. 
* You never take butter I hope?” 

We looked conscious. ‘ Why is butter forbidden?” we asked, by 
way of parrying the question. 
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* Butter is not Aurgemiss,” returned the doctor. “If you eat butter 
when you take the waters, it will make tin inside you.” 

This sounded positively alarming ; we had no desire to return to 
England nothing but a suit of mail, so to say. We wondered how 
the wonderful transformation took place—by what mysterious 
chemical process. 

“‘ Our inside become tin!” we cried; “how can that happen?” 

** Quite natural ! it is the action of the water on the butter,” replied 
the doctor. ‘It makes tin inside you—not fat.” 

Then we understood, and found we were only in danger of dimin= 
ishing—and also understood why butter had not been forbidden to 
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Miss O’Grady: and mentally resolved to be more abstemious in the 
butter department in the future. Good resolutions, however, are too 
often broken. 

“* May we eat strawberries ?” we asked. 

In reality it was E. who wanted the strawberries. The doctor 
lifted up his hands in horror. Small, beautiful hands they were, 
adorned with rings, most of which had been given to him by grateful 
patients, and he felt constrained to wear them. One was a very large 
sapphire set round with diamonds, which he wore on his forefinger, the 
gift of a crowned head. No one could have much to do with Dr. 
Diruf without loving him, and feeling grateful to him. He possessed 
the rare gift of sympathy, and you quickly felt that you were more to 
him than a mere patient. His great wish was to do you good, not to 
multiply fees ; to restore you to health, not to keep you lingering on 
his list. 

For his outdoor interviews—the throne room in the Kurgarten—it 
was said that he never charged. We consequently felt a great 
delicacy in detaining him on those occasions, and generally confined 
ourselves to a bow and a morning greeting. The Germans made up 
for it, as we have remarked elsewhere, and the audiences only ended 
with the doctor’s departure. His strength and vigour were really 
wonderful, for he, too, only breakfasted on his return home. 

In Germany they only grant a diploma for fifty years; and Dr. 
Diruf has worked out his first diploma and received his second. He 
has passed the Jubilee of his professional career: truly a golden 
festival, ‘The good he has done no one knows, and probably much 
of it he has himself forgotten; but the earnest of it is seen in his 
expression, which wins you over to him at once. He is one of those 
rare men who never vary; you always feel absolutely sure of him ; 
and you place yourself in his hands with the utmost confidence. 

One of the great pleasures of his life is his Institution for Children, 
where they are tended with every care and frequently go back into 
the world strong and well. This he maintains entirely at his own 
cost ; and perhaps far down in his heart it is consecrated to the 
memory of a son who was once the joy of his days, and who, in giving 
his life to his country, must have taken with it some of the father’s 
life also and all its sunshine. 

Thus we always looked forward to his visit, and the quaint 
expressions he made use of were a frequent source of amusement on 
both sides. 

We had asked him whether we might take strawberries, more on 
E.’s account than our own, for she had suddenly declared with a 
wilfulness only exceeded by our own addiction to butter, that with Dr. 
Diruf’s approval or without it, strawberries she must and would have. 
Hence our question. 

“ Strawberries!” cried Dr. Diruf, lifting up his small white hands 
in horror, whilst the sapphire ring flashed in the sunshine that came 
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in through the window and sent a thousand prismatic colours about 
the room. “Strawberries! Dat is noding for you. It is the worst 
fruit you can take when you are drinking the waters. You must not 
think of strawberries. They are not urgemdss. And as to the 
waters, I hope you drink them very slowly of a morning ; otherwise 
they will course about inside of you and make channels.” 

This sounded almost as terrible and mysterious as being converted 
into tin, and had the effect of causing us to take our tumblers more 
deliberately than ever. What was the exact nature of the terrible 
risk we had run we never knew. 

“No fruit is good when you are taking the waters,” said Dr. Diruf, 
“but strawberries are perhaps the most forbidden of all. But now 
I hope you dress out after every bath and go to bed and have a good 
rest before your luncheon. The baths are trying, and rest after them 
is necessary.” 

Here we had to be very outspoken and not parry the question as 
we did in the matter of the butter. 

“To undress and go to bed in the middle of the day would be quite 
beyond our moral courage,” we laughed ; “ but now that we take our 
bath at the Salinen, it would be impossible to do so. We only return 
just in time for luncheon.” 

And the doctor, seeing the force of the argument and the hopeless- 
ness of accomplishing the impossible, wisely gave up the point. 
“The Salinen baths are very good,” was all he said. 

Then he ended his professional visit, and we began a long chat on 
things in general: many an interesting anecdote of the past relating 
to his royal patients, whom he ever found so approachable; so 
ready to sympathise with and enter into his philanthropical schemes. 
Finally he took his departure, leaving, as usual, a pleasant atmosphere 
of repose behind him ; and deferring his visit to Miss W. until the 
next day, when the talkative lady with the catarrh on the chest and 
the poultice-engine should not detain him to such an hour as Miss W. 
should be “on the table.” 


When Miss W.’s friend, Miss H., came to stay with her—also to 
drink the waters—we began a series of small excursions together, 
which were always interesting and sometimes amusing. As Miss W.’s 
sister had then left for England, our par/i carré was not interfered with. 

One very fine day we decided in favour of Bocklet. The previous 
night they had had Irish stew for supper, followed by nightmare, and 
were consequently somewhat depressed in spirits; an excursion to 
Bocklet would revive them. Unfortunately there was no charming 
river to take us to our destination, as to the Salinen; no winding 
reaches, no bushes of wild roses and flashing kingfishers with their 
marvellous powers of flight, no whispering reeds by the riverside to 
tell out the secrets of nature in a language to which we have not 
the key. 
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But by way of compensation there was a lumbering omnibus which 
went all the way for a modest sum, and brought you back again. 
By putting pride in our pockets we should at once exercise a due 
economy and study German human nature in our fellow passengers. 

The omnibus was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Punctually at the appointed hour, 2.30, we took our seats in the 
heavy shandradan which stood waiting at the corner beyond the 
Kurhaus Hotel. The horses looked sleepy; the driver matched 
them very well; the vehicle itself was so hard, narrow, and 
uncomfortable we began to repent our fit of economy. 

Miss H. looked at us with horror in her eyes; Miss W. carefully 
avoided meeting anyone’s eyes, but looked sternly uncompromising— 
the best attitude to observe under the circumstances; on E.’s face 
there was an expression of ineffable disdain, which plainly said: “I 
never expected to be brought down to this in life.” 

We, the only male member of the party, and therefore the com- 
manding spirit in making arrangements, realised that upon us rested 
the whole burden of the matter, and accordingly felt guilty, conscious 
and crushed. We were soon to feel more crushed. Miss H.’s look 
of horror annihilated us; E.’s disdain made us perfectly wretched 
(no doubt we deserved it) and Miss W.’s uncompromising look of 
determined martyrdom—as much as to say she would go through 
with it though she died of it—drove us to the very verge of 
imbecility. 

In truth our fellow passengers were not of such a type as we cared 
to study for a couple of hours. They were both male and female, 
but the latter predominated. The males looked surly and aggressive 
—as though they had eaten a very hearty dinner and digestion was 
going wrong—the females were voluminous. German females always 
are so. Whether it is the way they are made, or the way their 
clothes are made, we do not know. One woman had an umbrella 
nearly as large as herself. It was blue and made of cotton, and the 
handle was a goose’s head with red eyes that glared angrily at you, 
just as though the creature were alive. 

One man had a camp stool, which shut up to look very much like a 
magnified bamboo. With this he was very restless, and every now 
and then shifting it, prodded the toes of his Frau, who sat next to him. 
She endured it meekly and must have gone through martyrdom, only 
a spasm of suffering crossing her face when the stool came down upon 
her with extra force. She looked, indeed, a patient, law-abiding 
woman—subservient to the law of man—and we had an idea that at 
home the camp stool was not used upon the poor creature’s toes, but 
more efficiently. He was a surly, sour-looking wretch, and we longed 
to apply the camp stool to his own back, but are nothing if not 
prudent. 

Then in the corner there was a woman with a bundle, that horror 
of all omnibuses, conveying microbes and spreading disease. This 
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bundle, however, contained nothing but linen just home from the wash, 
and its owner was announcing to her opposite neighbour—the 
Germans are very communicative one to another, and never talk in 
whispers—that she was going to spend a fortnight at Bocklet for the 
sake of a change of waters, and the bundle contained her wardrobe 
for the occasion. 

We looked at Miss H. who seemed hovering between horror and 
convulsions of laughter, whereby our own gravity all but broke down. 
Miss W. was still severely uncompromising; E. produced some 
smelling salts, and having brought the tears to her eyes and sneezed 











BOCKLET. 


three times, she passed the infliction to Miss W. on whom it had 
precisely the same effect. 

We thought we were full, when an enormous German Frau came 
up to the omnibus like a ship in full sail, The conductor twice 
counted the passengers and declared there was room for one more, 
It was on our side! 

The Frau sailed in, squeezing through the door sideways and then 
with the utmost difficulty and many puffs and groans. With all our 
effort we could only move up three inches: the people below us 
moved down two: five inches for docking a perfect man-of-war. 
And very warlike she looked with her red face, her determined 
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manner, and her most enormous feet—propellers fairly answering to 
the twin screws of a warship. 

Down she sat, with a strength of will and muscular energy known 
only to the Germans. To say that we were crushed is to speak 
mildly ; we were eclipsed and rendered invisible. This was a matter 
of perfect indifference to the Frau, who, going in for manceuvres, prided 
herself on her tactics. 

“Where is he? What has become of him?” we heard in a voice 
that sounded miles away—it was Miss W. who spoke. We tried to 
respond, but though our mouth opened, no sound came out. We 
were crushed to a pancake. 

Then something else happened. Four more Germans, sons and 
daughters of Anak, sailed up to the omnibus as though they had a 
right to the whole interior. This time, we thought, we have the best 
of it, but reckoned without our host. The four people who now 
sailed up—two men and two women—we had often noticed in the 
Kurgarten in the early morning. ‘They were people you could not 
help seeing ; loud and large and prominent, with voices to correspond ; 
getting into other people’s way and not keeping to their own side, 
reaching over other people’s heads for their glasses, and boldly 
elbowing themselves to the front row round the hot water apparatus. 
There are some people who set your nerves on edge, so that you feel 
like the fretful porcupine with quills all on the defensive. Of such 
were these. 

But for once we thought we had circumvented them. Not at all. 
They had circumvented us. 

It appeared that everyone had to take tickets for the omnibus, and 
those who had tickets had priority over those who had none. We 
knew nothing about the rule, and had not complied with it. Generally 
speaking there were more seats than passengers, but to-day the 
demand was greater than the supply. 

The four sons and daughters of Anak presented their tickets and 
demanded their rights ; not the smallest fear of any compromise on 
their part. The conductor looked puzzled. Here were four tickets 
in excess of seats; had anyone got in without a ticket ? 

Then with great difficulty, crushed, annihilated, flattened to a 
pancake, we emerged from our obscurity. The gap was immediately 
filled up: the five seated passengers rebounded from each other 
as though made of india rubber. We declared with the last 
remnant of a voice that we had no tickets and knew nothing about 
tickets. | 

Then uprose a German chorus inside and out upon; the iniquity 
of taking our seats without first taking tickets. Really the English 
were of all people the most presumptuous, most obtrusive, most 
avaricious. We thought the woman with the bundle would have 

hurled it at our offending head. The man with the camp stool vented 
his spleen on his wife’s toes, mistaking them, perhaps, for our own 
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shoulders, or perhaps glad of an opportunity of giving her an extra 
dose of venom. She, poor creature, gave a little smothered shriek, 
and tried to put her toes in her pocket, but she too was firmly wedged 
into her seat and couldn’t move. The woman nearer the door shook 
her large umbrella, and the goose’s head glared at us and seemed to 
hiss fire from its gaping beak. We had raised a tempest—not in a 
teapot, but in an omnibus. 

The conductor, with an eye to the future, was very civil. He was 
extremely sorry, but feared we should have to come out; tickets 
had a prior claim to the seats. We were only too thankful to comply 
with the regulation. A little more moral courage on our part, a little 
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less of the severely uncompromising on the part of Miss W., and we 
should have got out long ago. 

» But we were none of us sons and daughters of Anak, and how those 
four giants meant to take our places was a greater mystery than a 
Chinese puzzle. The only decent German in the omnibus was so 
alarmed at the prospect that whilst we were getting out by the door 
he positively wriggled himself out of the window on to the roof, where 
he was allowed to remain in possession. If we had doneit, we should 
have been had up before the Burgomaster—supposing that title to 
stand for the chief magistrate of Kissingen. 

We all four struggled out of the terrible instrument of torture: we 
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left the Germans still keeping up a most excited chorus, which would 
probably go on more or less during the whole drive to Bocklet, for 
the Germans once wound up are not easily stopped ; we left the four 
ticket-holders to struggle in as best they could: and we every one of 
us looked, as we stood in the pathway, as though we had each spent 
a month tied up in a clothes bag, and it took time and trouble and 
mutual assistance to plume our ruffled feathers. 

“What an adventure!” cried Miss W., “and what people those 
Germans are! How thankful I am that we are out of that terrible 
omnibus. Never will I get into a German omnibus again.” 

As we stood there, never had the blue sky and quiet air seemed so 
full of peace and repose. It was the calm following the storm. We 
began to think there was more in the weather chart than met the eye: 
a double-entendre. Donnerwetter referred less to the changes of 
atmosphere—the convulsions of cloudland—than to the moral 
atmosphere affecting the people: the daily outbursts amongst them- 
selves by which they got rid of their superabundance of electricity. 
So interpreted the chart was a very correct one. 

Fortunately we had our remedy at hand. We chartered one of 
the little carriages waiting in a row all down outside the Kurgarten to 
be hired, and found that in the matter of economy we had really 
gained. If the charge was a trifle more—and it was only a trifle— 
we scored infinitely in the way of comfort, ease and pleasure. 

On a previous excursion we had taken a carriage from the hotel ; 
a large, imposing landau, with a pair of really very fine horses in 
splendid condition ; a coachman gorgeous in piping, green livery, and 
a cockade. At the Kurhaus Hotel the coachman in addition to all 
this frippery played a horn; not a simple tally-ho or bugle call, but a 
regular tune, so that everyone knew for a mile away what was 
coming, whilst the unhappy people he drove had to put up with the 
notoriety it occasioned, and if they disliked music had a bad time of 
it. But it was a tradition of the house, existing from time im- 
memorial, and the Kurhaus coachman would no more have started 
without his horn than without his horses ; sooner than that he would 
have thrown up his appointment—for this majestic office was 
looked upon quite in the light of an appointment; it was not a mere 
* place.” 

We of the Hotel de Russie had not this infliction put upon us; 
but we had naturally to pay severely (though not unreasonably so) 
for our gorgeous equipage which set the Sumptuary laws at defiance ; 
and we found that, by knitting our brows and crushing our pride, the 
small carriages plying for hire were quite comfortable, very inexpensive, 
and travelled at a very good rate. 

The little German horses were strong and willing. But they have 
a terrible enemy, a horrible fly, unknown in England, which puts 
them to great torture and demands constant vigilance on the part of 
the driver. Very good to and very fond of their horses the drivers 
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all seem; but the Bavarians are a nice people—we have said so 
before ; gentle, and kindly disposed, and inclined to be friendly ; not 
with very great powers of mind perhaps, but with good hearts and 
plenty of common sense; ready to do you a favour without any 
arriére pensée. They are far nicer than the Prussians, who will turn 
you out of an omnibus without scruple, and leave you to the tender 
mercies of chance, an index to their general rule of life. 

So we started for Bocklet in the hired carriage, and very comfort- 
able we found it. We left the omnibus at the corner, biding its time, 
the springs strained out of all recognition, and we saw it no more for 
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some time to come. It never overtook us or gained upon us. 
Looking back down a long vista of road we saw no signs of it. It 
never reached Bocklet, and we afterwards found it had broken down. 
The horses had never had such a load before, but they were willing 
enough to do their best ; it was the springs of the omnibus or one of 
the axle-trees that gave way. 

On leaving Bocklet just half a mile from the place, we met a 
struggling panting crowd (the thermometer that day was 82° in the 
shade and there was not a cloud in the sky), with faces as red and 
angry as a fiery dragon, and not at all more beautiful. The man 
with the camp stool, who looked viciously ready to prod his own toes 
and everybody else’s as well as his wife’s, and then take the first 
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person he met and run him through the body with it. The unfor- 
tunate woman struggling with her fortnight’s wardrobe—-probably all 
she possessed in the world—and looking as if the waters of Kissingen 
and Bocklet combined would never bring back the life that was 
ebbing from every pore. The woman with the large umbrella which 
was now spread over her like a small tent, and which she never 
offered to share with anyone. All were there, including the four sons 
and daughters of Anak. 

They all saw us coming and recognised us, every one of them; but 
as we passed them, not one of them would look at us. We felt 
rather than saw how they gnashed their teeth with rage, to think that 
after all we had had the best of it. 

We were sitting beside the driver who had watched our adventure 
with the omnibus from beginning to end, and had profited by it. 
He looked at us with a quiet smile, but had the wit to keep silence ; 
and if the angry crowd had seen and interpreted that smile, the 
carriage would certainly have been overturned. We might indeed 
have laughed and jeered at them in our triumph as we passed, but 
we did nothing of the kind. We were far too well brought up to 
render evil for evil, and felt only pity and compassion. This did not 
prevent us from congratulating ourselves on our escape and our 
present superior position. 

That drive to Bocklet was really a very charming excursion. Just 
as we started and were crossing the bridge, who should we see coming 
up the bazaars but the little literary Friulein, with her rusty black 
gown and bonnet, her dead-gold hair, her rather large pale face, with 
its appealing pathetic expression and its pale blue eyes. 

She was accompanied by Dr. Diruf, who was seldom out at that 
hour, but he was on his way to a special patient; and we afterwards 
learned that he was arranging to drive the little Fraulein that after- 
noon to his Home for sick children. 

Very happy and contented she looked, and we somehow gathered 
the idea that the little Fraulein had very few pleasures in life. Those 
were the people to whom the doctor would be especially kind. The 
day, though very hot, was perfect. 

Crossing the bridge and turning to the right, we had soon left the 
town behind us. 

There, across the stretch of green field, was the River Saline 
winding its course; and if the rose bushes, and the kingfishers, and 
the reeds were hardly visible, we knew they were there and enjoyed 
them in imagination. There was the whole establishment of the 
Salinen, with its tall chimneys, its bath house, its restaurant, and its 
long brushwood shed, warranted to cure insomnia, as her Excellency 
had said and hoped—but hoped in vain. 

We could see that it was deserted: it was still too soon for people 
to walk out for coffee: but standing on the bridge opposite the 
entrance to the baths we could faintly discern the outlines of 
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the disagreeable dame du guichet flirting with one of the bath 
attendants. 

All this passed away and we entered a long straight road bordered 
by splendid trees that overarched, through which one caught glimpses 
of the blue sky beyond. 

On each side of the road were sheltered woods with winding paths, 
and paths that led out into other parts of the world, the flooring broken 
by rocks and rivulets and green moss, ferns and wild flowers. The 
town authorities had obligingly put seats here and there, so that one 
could rest and linger, and dip into the pages of some favourite author 
in the cool forest shade. Somehow, these charming woods and walks 
did not seem very much frequented by the Germans, and a refreshing 
silence and solitude full of repose seemed to reign at all times: 
morning, afternoon, or evening. This was a happy circumstance, 
since the loud voices and aggressive manners of the Teutonic element 
would have destroyed the charm of the place. 

The drive itself might almost have been said to lie though the 
woods, for on both sides we could see far into the green glades and 
forest reaches, where the sun was glinting amidst the branches and 
tracing lights and shadows upon the ground. It was a long, straight 
road, with nothing to disturb the serenity but those terrible flies that 
were a perfect scourge and plague to the cattle, and kept the 
coachman constantly on the alert. 

At length a sharp turn to the right, and we seemed to come back 
from dense solitudes to the world: the plain opened out; houses, 
small villages, a few straggling people appeared. We passed the 
medizeval castle of Aschach, which stands well on its eminence, its 
grey ivy-covered walls visible far and near. 

In the thirteenth century it belonged to the Counts of Henneberg, 
and afterwards fell to the Bishops of Wiirzburg. With them it 
remained for long years. Then in 1829 it was degraded for the 
paltry sum of 4,000 florins into a manufactory of common china, 
Fancy buying a beautiful old medizval castle for £400! But its 
degradation was short-lived. In 1874 it was bought by the Count of 
Luxburg, who restored it as well as he could, and furnished the rooms 
with antiquities. Almost at its very gates stands a mill belonging to 
the property, always more or less at work, which perhaps helps to 
enrich the owner’s exchequer. The view from the terrace looks down 
the sylvan valley of the Saale, wherein Bocklet reposes. 

This we soon reached, and here we alighted for rest, coffee and 
inspection. 

There is a certain quaintness about the place, but tinged with the 
most absolute melancholy. The “ garden” consists of. formal groves 
of trees, with the wells and the orchestra at one end, and the 
“ establishment ” at the other. 

In the latter people take up their abode: eat, drink, and sleep. It 
is a very curious and straggling building and was once a convent. 
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There are long stone corridors, rather interesting and out of the 
common, and the penitential cells have been transformed into bed- 
rooms—hardly less penitential than the cells of old. Outside the 
doors, on the lintels, were the names of the occupiers, and a further 
intimation as to whether they were out or in. A really picturesque 
Stair-case adorned with a few flower pots led to the upper storey. 
Altogether it was excessively primitive but dull and depressing to the 
last degree. We could imagine it what Kissingen might have been 
two hundred years ago. 

Under the trees were coffee tables, at one of which we established 
ourselves. Only one or two other tables were occupied. Whether 
the patients were taking a siesta, or had gone into Kissingen to be 
resuscitated, we could not tell. 

The orchestra consisted of about six musicians, and infected by 
the spirit of the place, they played the most melancholy tunes. Every 
performer seemed to have his own favourite keynote on which to 
begin, and every one seemed different. The result may perhaps be 
imagined, but it is doubtful. It was misery gone mad. Chopin’s 
Funeral March prolonged ad infinitum, was melody compared 
with it. 

The only time Miss O'Grady visited Bocklet, she was so affected 
by it that she ordered them two bottles of beer all round; upon 
which they all struck up “For he’s a jolly good fellow”—in these 
days it does very well for either sex—which they glided into ‘‘God 
save the Queen ;” and Miss O’Grady got up glass in hand, and drank 
their health, and made them a profound reverence as she returned 
thanks. It must have been very interesting. 

“But there was nothing else for it,” she said very wisely. “If I 
hadn’t done something I should have gone distracted. The keening 
at an Irish wake was Mendelssohnian compared with it.” 

On the present occasion the effect was not much less evident. 
Miss W., Miss H., and E. all sank back in their seats and turned 
pale, and seemed altogether nervously affected, and if we had not 
ordered coffee with a supply of cognac for all, we should soon have 
had three unconscious patients on our hands. 

But to order this restorative we had to go indoors, for there were 
no serving nymphs visible, and the trees were not hung with bells. 

Wandering about the passages in search of a Gretchen, we suddenly 
found ourself in the kitchen ; a large square room well fitted up with 
bright pots and pans, spotlessly clean, and a roaring fire at the far end 
which seemed to us on this hot day as a furnace seven times heated. 
Evidently we had no business here, but man is a transgressive animal. 
Flitting about this kitchen was the presiding genius of the establish- 
ment; not cook, but chief moving power—the landlady: or it may 
possibly be that she combined two or three offices, and was at once 
Prime Minister, Commissioner of Supplies, and First Lord of the 
Treasury. 
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A large, comely woman, with a most amiable face: no Prussian she, 
but a true Bavarian. Instead of turning us out, she smiled benignly, 
offered us a chair, and asked in what way she could serve us. 

We declined the seat in the neighbourhood of the fiery furnace, 
but praised the room and so at once won her good will. Coffee and 
cognac were ordered, and she promised a liberal supply of the very 
best of both. There were rare cakes also of her own making and 
baking, light and rich and garnished with plums. She promised us 
a feast under the trees, and we almost felt as if we were going in for 
riotous living. 

Then we went back to our table in the grove, and there was a 
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terrible scene about the cognac. Every one of them refused it, 
and declared they would faint, collapse, suffer martyrdom, rather 
than touch the nasty stuff. Upon which we asked them to produce 
their blue ribbons, and on finding that they had none of them signed 
the pledge, determined for once to have our own way. 

Presently out came the buxom dame, with a tray groaning with 
good things: a rare favour on her part, this serving us with her own 
hands ; for she generally left that office to her handmaidens, who, now 
that they were not wanted, stood about threefold, like the Graces, 
ready to do anyone’s bidding. ‘There is nothing like a little quiet 
determination, and we had no more trouble about the cognac. In a 
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little time we had the pleasure of seeing the delicate colour return to 
the cheeks and light to the eyes and gentle laughter to the lips, 
although the discordant music flowed on, and only ceased one tune 
to take up another still more like Chopin’s Funeral March gone mad. 

After this we strayed into the village, which we found very 
picturesque with its white roads, its quiet, gabie-roofed cottages with 
their old-fashioned windows. 

But here, too, everything and everybody seemed to have disappeared 
or gone to sleep fora century. Every house was closed and neither 
sound nor voice was heard. We saw little beyond a bullock cart 
quietly pursuing its phlegmatic way through one of the roads, a boy 
leading, a woman following: the boy stopping his cattle whilst we 
took his photograph, wonderfully amused and interested, but the 
woman behind, her head tied up in a white handkerchief, after the 
fashion of her race, looking indifferent and unconcerned, as though 
life were too full of realities to be disturbed one way or the other by 
a frivolous incident. Probably the boy was her son, and it was quite 
possible that she found him very much of a handful. The old 
bullocks seemed to enjoy the photographing process quite as much as 
the boy himself, though they could not manage his broad smile. 
There was, however, a look of great gravity in their large brown eyes 
as if they thoroughly understood the honour that was being 
done them. 

We returned to Kissingen by another way, turning to the left 
immediately after passing the broken-down omnibus and malignant 
Germans. The quiet grateful woods were left for the more open 
country. We passed the original works, with their bubbling water 
and their machinery and their great wheel that supply the Saline 
water to Kissingen. This water is full of carbonic acid gas, which 
gives it that peculiar champagne quality so much appreciated by 
Miss O’Grady. 

Near here we found the ruins of a little cloister dedicated to St. 
Dionysius, and of which there will soon be nothing left. According 
to the legend one of the nuns of the Convent of St. Fulda was 
miraculously taught to spin better than anyone else, and to this day 
the village keeps up its reputation : a reputation so dear to the heart 
of the German Frau. 

Not far from the Salinen we passed Bismarck’s old house, which 
the coachman pointed to: a long low building which looked as grave 
and impenetrable as the old Chancellor himself. The Salinen was 
now deserted. They had all had their coffee and trailed back to 
Kissingen to take their suppers. The little steamer was ringing its 
last bell and waiting to start on its last voyage; the kingfishers were 
preparing to go to roost and the wild roses were folding their petals 
at the going down of the sun. 


But we made these drives the exception, not the rule, during our 
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stay in Kissingen. More often than not we preferred to walk out to 
one of the cafés in the hills. 

One of the nearest and one of our favourites, was the Schweizer- 
hauschen, where we had a quiet arbour to ourselves quite away from 
the noisy Germans, overlooking the valley, where Kissingen reposed 
in the hollow, and the opposite hills, and another valley at right 
angles, stretching far to the left. It was a very lovely view, broken 
and diversified by the green undulating plains dotted about with their 
white villages, and the wooded hills that rose in all directions, some 
of them castle-crowned: castles in ruins, taking one back to the 
feudal ages. 
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Here, too, we could hear the strains of the orchestra, coming up 
from the Kurgarten on the wings of the breeze: and after Bocklet 
the band seemed a marvel of execution. But setting aside com- 
parisons, it was always excellent, if only it would have gone in for 
better music. 

Here too the birds would come and chirp around us, and beg for 
zwiebach and cake until they grew pleasantly familiar and importunate. 

On our way to this quiet arbour we always passed the house that 
the Empress of Austria had inhabited and left just before our arrival, 
and so soon to be surrounded by its melancholy atmosphere. 

One day, instead of returning the same way, we all went onwards, 
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and winding round the height, presently came down into the world 
at the foot of a very picturesque village ; where many of the houses 
were gabled, had white fronts and red roofs, and stood in their own 
little gardens. 

It was from this village—the fairly large village of Garitz—that 
many of the flower stalls in the Kurgarten received their supplies. 
In the early morning the whole place was astir. At five o’clock the 
barrows laden with their beautiful blossoms would go off in a pro- 
cession, leaving behind them a trail of attar of roses, reminding one 
of far-off Eastern scenes and influences. And later in the day they 
would in like manner return, half their flowers not sold because they 
would not be reasonable in their charges. 

To this village the Empress in her ceaseless walks often came ; it 
was one of her favourite rambles. She liked to see the roses growing 
in the gardens; to inhale their perfume and admire their beauty. 
She liked to speak to the children in the road, and talk to their fathers 
and mothers at their cottage doors. Here the fan so often used to 
protect her fair face from the gaze of the curious in the towns, was 
never wanted and never used. No one stared rudely at the gentle 
lady ; few knew who she was; and had they known, these simple 
peasants had very modest conceptions of the halo surrounding a 
crowned head, reflection of the fierce light that beats upon a throne. 
She will never visit them more. The gentle, graceful figure, the 
beautiful face, the heart that beat with kindness for all mankind, is at 
rest ; she has left the earth and passed into the unseen. 

It was a very lovely walk, lying through fields rich with blue corn- 
flowers and blazing with poppies. There were lanes with high banks 
crowned with hedges, where wild roses and sweet-briar grew in 
profusion : wild roses with the loveliest blush petals ever seen. We 
often had to scramble up and reach impossible heights, and sometimes 
let a rare prize go because it was unattainable ; but we never imitated 
the wily old fox: never pretended the grapes were sour. There was 
much laughter and merriment at our struggles, successful and the 
contrary ; and Miss H. declared that even Irish stew might after this 
be acceptable for supper. 

Presently we came to a cottage where roses grew in the garden and 
all over the house. They seemed to follow their own course and not 
to be specially trained or cared for. A grey-headed old man stood 
at the gate, and as we paused and admired the wild profusion, he 
came up to us. 

“Do you send them into Kissingen ?” we asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I have my trade to attend to and cannot 
trouble about the flowers. But they are nearly over now, you see. 
More will come on by and by.” 

“ There are still many left,” we objected. ‘‘ Will you sell them?” 

‘* Why yes,” he returned ; “as many as you like ; if you think them 
worth taking away.” 
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“What will you charge?” mindful of the extensive prices of the 
Kurgarten. 

“‘T don’t know,” laughed the old man. “The last time I sold 
some was to a gracious lady who seems to have left, for she comes no 
more. I asked her a halfpenny each, and she gave me a penny. 
She was a very charming lady, and I have heard since that she was 
a very great lady; but I don’t know; she spoke very simply and 
sweetly, and had a long talk with my old wife, and was just as kindly 
as if they had been born equals.” 

The old wife came to the upper window, which was open. She 
had heard our conversation and saw the advantage of making a little 
pocket money. Lovely yellow roses clung about the window, and she 
proceeded to cut them one after the other with a pair of scissors. 

A little woman, with a pale, suffering face, and slightly humpbacked. 
Life, with such a deformity, had probably been one long day’s quiet 
endurance. Whatever the cause of the evil, they are never so strong, 
and it often comes from being gifted with too much brain power, 
which in a higher station of life might raise its possessor to distinction. 
Here the poor woman had to accept her lot in silence and 
humbleness of heart. She had grown-up sons and daughters, strong 
and stalwart, as she informed us—one or two of them we saw with 
our own eyes—and nothing seemed amiss with them. 

The flowers grew in quantity in the hands of the old man, until at 
last we had to say it was enough. The halfpenny each was duly 
raised to a penny—after such a precedent we could do no less—and 
we departed with a supply which decorated all our rooms, and caused 
our wild roses absolutely to shrink into the shade with modesty. 

Rosa had a way of arranging the wild flowers in a large flat dish, 
which she would occasionally bring in filled with forget-me-nots—a 
delicate attention to E. But she divided her favours: at those times 
we always noticed that our waiter wore a piece of forget-me-not in his 
button-hole. Yes; it certainly looked as though a betrothal would 
take place before the end of the season. 

One night after supper—it was St. John’s Eve—we all four started 
for the woods in the neighbourhood of the Schweizerhauschen. 
Bonfires were to appear on the opposite hills and fireworks were to be 
let off from the Sinnberg. 

We had been up to the Sinnberg that very day for our afternoon 
coffee, and they were making great preparations. The walk up had 
been delightful, through wide stretching fields, where again the wild 
rose grew in abundance and poppies and cornflowers strewed the 
landscape. 

In our climb we had passed a German and his Frau, she keeping 
about thirty yards behind him. He looked angry and irritable, she 
silent and gloomy, slightly resentful. Yet she was far more comely 
than most of the German Fraus, with her neat figure handsomely 
encased in brown well-fitting silk. Every now and then he would 
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stop and gruffly bid her hurry on, a command to which she paid no 
sort of attention. 

It was the old story, no doubt; incompatibility of temper ; never 
having learned that the first law of matrimony is to give and take: to 
do unto your wife (or husband) as you would be done by. And so 
they went through life, these two, just thirty yards apart, when perhaps 
a little concession on both sides would have opened the gates of 
Eden to them. 

When we reached the café—for some inexplicable reason we had 
never been to it before—we fell in love with it at once. Its position 
was splendid. 

On the slopes in front of the house there grew a profusion of 
flowers, whilst lower down German thrift had planned a vegetable 
garden. ‘The view was magnificent and extensive; the finest, as we 
thought, in the whole neighbourhood of Kissingen. 

Far down in the plain the town reposed, looking white and hot and 
tranquil. The little nucleus of red roofs, a mere handful, marked 
where the original village had stood, in days when the virtues of the 
waters were as yet unknown. We could just trace the outlines of the 
Kurgarten, but were too far off to hear the strains of the orchestra. 
They might play their dance music and frivolous airs until nightfall, 
for all we cared. Behind the house stretched lovely woods, inter- 
sected by mossy paths, where you might revel in the cool shade and 
presently return to Kissingen by a roundabout way full of interest and 
village intervals—passing on your road in a deserted spot some graves 
of soldiers who had fallen in the war of ’66. 

Yes, this was by far the most delightful of all the afternoon coffee 
excursions, and the people of the café were equally pleasant. 

The owner was an enormous son of Anak who looked as if he had 
never been out of temper in his whole life, and nothing had ever gone 
wrong with him. His daughters, the Marthas of the establishment, 
took after him in every way, excepting that they were of more moderate 
dimensions. But they ran to and fro, and fetched and carried, their 
pretty faces running over with laughter, as though the one happiness 
of their lives was to serve and do your bidding. 

We naturally sat out in the open air, enjoying the magnificent 
view, the scent of the flowers in front, the gentle surging of the 
forest trees behind—-so like the sound of the sea upon the shore. 

The little handful of Germans who had patronised the Sinnberg 
this afternoon, all declined the open air, and sat in the great glazed 
room where every window was closed, and the scent of the pines and 
the perfume of the fiowers could not reach them. The sun poured 
its hot rays upon the great glass front and the heat must have been 
intolerable. 

Presently up came our separated couple. “The little less and 
what worlds away.” ‘They too went inside the midsummer winter- 
garden—for what else can we call it? It was as much out of place 
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on this glorious St. John’s Eve, with not a cloud in the sky and the 
thermometer at 80° in the shade, as a fish out of water. 

Now their thirty yards had to be drawn in. As John Gilpin says, 
wife and husband cannot in public—whatever they do in private— 
the one dine at Edmonton, the other at Ware. She chose a table 
and sat down, looking really far nicer than any other of her sex in the 
winter garden. And for that matter, so had he the advantage over 
his own. 

He sat down near her; but something did not please him— 
perhaps it was only that she had chosen the table and not he. For 
no other reason apparently, he got up abruptly, peevishly, and sat 











IN THE WOODS, NEAR KISSINGEN. 


down at another, and she perforce had to follow him. Then she 
brought out some delicate silk knitting from her pocket, and under 
its influence her face fell into some sort of repose. And we thought 
how happy they might have been, these two, if only they had learned 
the good old rule of life: though not that variation of it that com- 
mended itself to Rob Roy: 


“That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


We had heard of a wonderful dog here: a dog so large and fierce, 
said Rumour, with her propensity to exaggerate and invent, that he 
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was kept shut up in a dark hole, and his food could only be admin- 
istered through a hatch in the wall; and when this hatch was opened 
his eyes glowed like coals of fire and tongues of flame came from his 
mouth. In short, according to Rumour, here was another dragon, 
only waiting a modern St. George to slay it. It was nothing more 
than history repeating itself. We inquired about the dog. 

“Oh, yes,” said the landlord smiling ; “‘ we have him shut up sure 
enough. Otherwise if other dogs came on the premises, he would 
kill them as a terrier killsa rat. He frightens people too. But then 
a mouse will frighten people: a poor little harmless inoffensive mouse 
will make a woman run like mad, though she is just about a million 
times its size.” 

“Is the dog very large and very fierce?” asked Miss W., probably 
thinking it was only according to the fitness of things that this 
monstrous man should possess a monstrous animal. 

“Yes, Hugo is very large,” replied the smiling, amiable hippo- 
potamus ; “as for fierce—come and see him.” 

But the ladies all shrank back, and so we went alone with the host. 
The door of a dark cell was opened and out rushed the captive with 
a deep joyous bark—the biggest, finest St. Bernard we had ever seen. 

He sprang up at his master, put his paws on his chest and tried 
to lick his face, his eyes absolutely glistening with delight. Here 
was no fiery dragon. ‘The first emotions of liberty over, he was 
perfectly obedient, though moving about as if full of quicksilver and 
electricity. Coming up to us with a wag of the tail he offered to 
shake paws, his mouth open, his whole face laughing—if dogs 
can laugh. 

We took him round and introduced him to Miss W. and Miss H. 
and E., who fell in love with him on the spot, and treated him to 
unlimited cake and bread and butter and a whole basinful of sugar, 
no doubt upsetting his liver for a whole month. But where their 
sympathies are concerned the gentler sex have no restraint. He 
made himself thoroughly at home with us, and did not attempt to go 
near the winter garden ; wherein he showed his discrimination. 

When it was time to leave, and there was no more cake or bread 
and butter and the great sugar basin was quite empty, he knew what 
was going to happen, and went round to all three ladies in turn, held 
up his paw to be shaken with the greatest gravity, wagged his tail, 
looked up into their faces, and very plainly said: “I like you ali very 
much. Do come again soon.” 

How far the cake and the emptied sugar basin but no; we will 
not attribute cupboard love to this noble animal. Everyone fell in 
love at first sight with our three ladies, and Hugo we have said was 
discriminating. 





It was on the evening of this day, after we had taken our frugal 
upper at the Casino, and the old bird mother had gone through her 
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interesting domestic incident and brought us her young family for 
their evening meal; that we all four set out for the heights directly 
opposed to those of Sinnberg, in order to watch the great display of 
fireworks and the bonfires from many hills. As yet it was still quite 
light ; darkness, apparently, would not fall on this almost longest day 
of the year; a lovely light lingered in the west, where the sun had 
gone down, a glowing golden ball; all the delicate colours of the 
rainbow seemed melting into each other in the north skies. 

It was said the grand display would light up at ten o'clock: 
accordingly we wound ourselves up, and in spite of early rising were 
prepared to hold out until then. 








IN THE WooDs, NEAR KISSINGEN, 


Just as we rounded the pathway into the park, we came face to 
face with her Excellency, who had been taking her quiet evening 
stroll before finally retiring for the night: a prescription she found 
of more value than inhaling the Saline waters filtering through the 
brushwood of the long Salinen shed. She was looking better and 
stronger for her stay at Kissingen, now, like our own, drawing to 
an end. 

“We are going to the heights to watch the bonfires,” we said to 
her. ‘It is St. John’s Eve, you know. Will you not come with 
us?” knowing full well how impossible it was that she should 
do so. 
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“That is cruel,” she smiled, “for I should like it above all 
things, and if I were twenty years younger, I could still do it. But 
now you might as well ask me to reach the moon, although 
Kissingen has restored me some portion of health and strength. 
But your bonfires and your fireworks, where are they to come 
from ?” 

“ From the Sinnberg and the surrounding hills.” 

Her Excellency shook her head. “It is the first I have heard of 
them,” she said; “and I believe that you are off on a wild-goose 
expedition. But if you have nothing else, your walk will be 
charming. We shall meet in the morning, and you will tell me how 
you fared.” 

She went on her quiet solitary way and we went ours, and were 
soon climbing the heights and walking through the winding paths of 
the wood towards a given point. 

This was a grey stone balcony hoary with age, moss stained and 
picturesque, that somehow always reminded us of Romeo and Juliet. 
It was splendidly placed, overlooking the surrounding country in all 
its fine extent. Immediately below us the woods spread their 
wealth of foliage; and above us they seemed to fall away into 
unknown depths. 

It was a perfectly still night ; not the faintest murmur of a breeze 
stirred the leaves of the trees. As is so often the case, though we 
had gone twenty times to this balcony, to-night we missed our way. 
Where we took the wrong turning we never knew, but for half an 
hour we wandered about the winding paths, now plunging into 
sombre depths, now emerging into the open, until just as we were 
giving it up in despair, we suddenly found ourselves at the desired 
haven. 

By this time twilight was sensibly turning to darkness; the pale 
light in the west looked very far off. The outlines of the hills were 
still marked but only as a dark contrast against the midsummer sky. 
Everything was hushed, everything beautiful and full of repose: it 
was a true midsummer-night’s dream of nature. 

Facing us was the Sinnberg ; we knew exactly where to look for it ; 
felt sure we could see the outline of the winter garden, as we had 
called it. So still and clear was the air that if Hugo had been at 
large we might almost have heard his deep bay stretching across the 
great space and the wide valley that separated us. We had the whole 
wood, the whole place to ourselves. If others had ventured forth on 
the same expedition, they had gone elsewhere: for which we were 
devoutly thankful. 

We were glad to reach our romantic balcony, and there we waited 
and watched. Every now and then we thought something was 
lighting, and hailed the signs with excitement, but nothing came of 
them. A watched pot never boils ; a watched-for visitor never comes 
—so it was with our bonfires. The clocks of Kissingen struck ten, 
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every sonorous stroke borne upwards on the still air. If nothing 
happened now, there was no reason why it should do so before 
eleven, or even midnight, when the spirits were abroad, and our 
patience would not hold out till then for a hundred bonfires. E. 
was already in the condition of Mr. Pickwick’s horse, and had 
to be propped up on both sides to keep going at all, whilst 
Miss W. declared she was fast developing into a sleep walker. Re- 
member, reader, that the waters and baths were distinctly trying, 
and our ladies had not the fine physique of the German Fraus and 
Frauleins, turning the scale at seventeen and eighteen stone with 
the proud consciousness that they were a distinct weight in the 
world. 

A few minutes after ten there certainly was a light at the Sinnberg, 
but we waited in vain for bonfires or fireworks; they never came. 
The light we saw was nothing but an illumination in front of the 
winter garden, and a crowd of Germans behind the glass frontage 
drinking beer and admiring the coloured globes, were pleased as 
children with a new toy. Ifthe bonfires and fireworks came at all, 
it must have been at midnight. 

We waited until 10.30, and then turned away. Had we been 
Germans we should have said, “ Donnerwetter” in large capitals ; 
being English we said nothing. 

All the same we had our reward—and our own special 
illumination. 

Darkness had now quite fallen—as much as it ever falls at mid- 
summer. Suddenly as we went downwards through the long zigzag 
paths, the woods seemed to light up by magic. What appeared to 
be countless small globes of liquid phosphorus floated in and out of 
the trees, up the woods and down the woods far as the eye could 
reach: an innumerable host. A lovelier sight could not be imagined, 
before which bonfires and fireworks paled into mere vulgar fractions. 
This was fairyland. It was St. John’s Eve, and the fairies were 
holding high revel. 

To Miss H., who had never seen fireflies, it was a revelation ; a 
new world. To us they were old friends, reviving many a bygone 
recollection. 

All the way down, through our long walk, they attended us; and 
such is the effect of the mind upon the physical powers, that E. no 
longer needed propping up on both sides, and Miss W. lost all 
tendency to somnambulism. 

“‘T quite believe we are amongst the fairies,” said Miss H. ‘“ This 
is too lovely to be anything else. It is quite a pity to go back to our 
commonplace world.” 

But as no one seconded taking up their abode in the woods, like 
the wild men, the proposition fell to the ground. 

The next morning we met her Excellency in the Kurgarten, taking 
her last glass of water. 
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“Well,” she said between the sips, “ did you see the fireworks and 
the bonfires, and were they very effective?” 

We had to confess to having seen nothing in that way. “No 
doubt you were right; or perhaps they came later,” we replied. 
“But the walk alone was worth the trouble, and we also had our 
illumination.” 

‘What illumination ?” asked her Excellency in surprise. 

“The woods were lighted up with myriads of lamps. It was a 
wonderful display.” 

“But I never heard anything about that either,” said her 
Excellency, opening her eyes rather incredulously. “Of what nature 
was the illumination ?” 

“Of the nature of fireflies. A countless host of fairy lamps ; small 
points of liquid silver, soft and luminous, floating about, suspended in 
air. No fireworks ever charmed like these.” 

Her Excellency laughed. “You had your reward,” she said. 
“Nothing is so lovely as these little phosphorescent globes floating 
about the woods. Nature is full of beauty and wonders.” 

The last sip had been taken, the iron deposit duly swallowed. Dr. 
Diruf was holding his court, which daily grew more crowded. The 
little literary Fraulein was seated in her accustomed place, waiting 
her opportunity. Every day now she had to exercise more patience, 
and, as far as in her lay, be a little more self-asserting in the matter 
of her rights. Her time, too, must be drawing to a close. We had 
never had another solitude @ deux in the prow of the little steamer ; 
never enjoyed another exposition of her political views. If she had 
repeated her river excursion, we had not chanced to journey by the 
same boat. 

To-day she was watching the doctor very closely. ‘There were 
many more people in the gardens than when we had arrived at 
Kissingen. On the other hand, many familiar faces had departed. 
Princess Marie, and the aged Queen of Hanover in her bath-chair, 
and the lovely dog, were seen no more. 

We went down the outer avenue with her Excellency towards the 
flower stalls. Katrine Schmidt was there, mutely holding her roses 
towards us. From day to day her face never varied in the least degree ; 
always the same pathetic expression, full of timidity, imploring of the 
future to be kind to her. We took the roses and offered them to her 
Excellency: a bright spot of colouring in the blackness of her attire. 
Her voluminous silk cloak almost touched the ground, and she 
walked as though she had passed her life in the atmosphere of courts. 
A few kindly words to Katrine, a charge to look on the bright side of 
life and not meet trouble halfway, and we passed on. Her Excellency 
took up her bag of Bismarck bread. 

“Now I am going in,” she said. “I must not get tired on 
this my last day. There are good-byes to be said; small matters 
to be settled up. Tomorrow I go back to Russia, It is 
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singular! We arrived on the same day and we leave on the 
same day.” 

** You will be very tired if you do any packing,” said E. “May I 
come and help you?” 

“My dear,” returned her Excellency, “ you are too good; but you 
don’t yourself look equal to any strain of that sort. I am sure, too, 
that your own hands will be full, for like me you have brought no maid 
with you. My landlady will be my maid in this crisis, and you must 
get your femme de chambre to do likewise. Rosa is always obliging. 
She is Austrian,’too, and so much nicer than the Prussians. The 











IN KIsSSINGEN. THE WOMAN RUSHED INTO THE YARD, 
TERRIFIED AT THE KODAK. 


Bavarians, however, are all very /rewnd/ich. I must say that I like 
them. Now I go; we shall meet later on.” 

} 'We, too, had good-byes to say, but very few in comparison with 
Miss Sutherland’s one hundred and twenty-five. 


That night we all took supper together at the Casino for the last 
time. It was Irish stew night at the Hotel de Russie, and Miss W. 
and Miss H. declared they had had a lucky escape. The mother bird 
brought down her young ones for the last time. We pictured her grief 
and consternation when she arrived to-morrow and found the place of 
the ogre empty, the ogre departed. No one else would take her in 
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hand ; all others seemed indifferent to the birds; the Germans weré 
too intent in supplying their own wants to give heed to the sparrows 
and the robins. 

It so happened that that night there was a grand illumination in 
the Kurgarten. Rows and rows of Chinese lanterns hung suspended 
from arches, whilst in the trees globes of electricity cunningly intro- 
duced amongst the leaves looked like jewels out of the Arabian nights. 
The fountains played, and coloured lights were thrown upon them. 
Strains of music came from the Conversationsaal. It really seemed 
as though the fireworks promised by Miss Sutherland at our arrival 
had deferred themselves to our departure. 

“This is all in our honour,” laughed her Excellency who had come 
out for a moment to look upon the scene, and joined us. ‘“ Unfor- 
tunately the whole thing is spoilt by this dreadful crowd.” 

It certainly was very objectionable. The crowds in the mornings 
had been nothing to this. The whole town seemed to have turned 
out, high and low, the noisy element infinitely predominating. It 
was impossible to put up with it, and we quickly passed into the 
neglected paths of the park for a quiet stroll before turning in for the 
last time. 

Even here a few fireflies had found their way from the woods. Up 
there, no doubt, they were again holding high revel. The noise of 
the Kurgarten reached us, but could not annoy ushere. Let them 
take their pleasure, we said magnanimously, in their own way. It is 
so easy to be philanthropic in lonely avenues or the solitude of your 
study: so much less trouble to send a contribution to a Benevolent 
Fund than to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction. 

But we did not moralize that night. We enjoyed the quiet park, 
with its dark avenues and over-arching trees: enjoyed the midsummer 
night’s sky with its travelling stars and constellations. It was a quiet 
farewell to the place, and all farewells have in them the element of 
sadness. All “last times” are types of that final closing of the scene 
from which there is no escape. 

‘Probably my last visit to Kissingen. If so, we shall never meet 
again, unless you come to Russia,” said her Excellency, as we 
deposited her at her own door, shook her by the hand for the last 
time, and then crossed the road to our own hotel. 

The lift was not working, the boys having been spared, at some- 
one’s special permission, to go out and see the fun. Illuminations, 
at their age, meant entrance into paradise. So we made the best 
of it, and going down the passage, took the staircase. 

Two flights above us we caught sight of the four American ladies 
moving up majestically, with the usual stiff back and the gaze straight 
out. We did not attempt to pass them, knowing our places better. 
They reached the third floor and stalked to their rooms erect as a 
drill serjeant. The corridor was no longer haunted by the madman, 
who had departed to other scenes. 
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Our waiter was seated at his little table fast asleep, dreaming no 
doubt of Rosa, an open book before him. Rosa, at the moment, was 
not to be seen. 

We felt a great sorrow and reluctarice at leaving our pleasant 
surroundings. Nevermore should we look upon them even though 
we came to Kissingen, unless changes more radical than seemed 
probable took place. Our rooms had been singularly pleasant, Rosa 
and our waiter so attentive, so really anxious to please, that they had 
contributed in large measure to the comfort of our stay. They were 
both a singular exception to the maids and waiters one now generally 
meets abroad, who treat their own German kindred with every 
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attention, and reserve their most offensive manner for the English. 
No doubt it is the Americans who have brought this about in great 
measure, and the waiters are not clever enough to distinguish between 
peoples and tongues and the different nations of the earth. 

But incivility amongst this class abroad is the almost universal 
order of the day, and courtesy and consideration on your part will 
not mend the matter. They must possess one huge and general 
society governed by a set of rules, of which one of them runs 
as follows : 

“ Liberty, equality, but sof fraternity: we radical Germans are 
much above these pampered travellers, who possess more money, more 
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birth, more breeding than we do, not by a law divine or by the 
survival of the fittest, but by mere force of accident. All humiliating 
words, indicating superiority, such as Sir and Madam, to be strictly 
abolished, excepting on the day of departure, when even servility may 
be assumed until the bills have been paid and the tips given. Then 
a return to indifference amounting to insolence. The more civil and 
courteous the traveller, the more liberal his tip, the less we must be 
won over by these arts and wiles.” 

This is the almost universal conduct of all foreign hotels, and the 
only civil person in the whole place is the manager or proprietor. 

The next morning we too went to the wells for the last time. 

Her Excellency had departed by an early train, and on getting 
into her omnibus had waved her farewell to E. and thrown her a kiss, 
who was watching her from her window. 

There was something strangely sad in saying good-bye to her. She 
endeared herself to the hearts of all who knew her. Her prevailing 
expression was sadness and seriousness: almost as though she 
constantly felt herself hovering upon the confines of that long and 
solitary journey through the Dark Vale, and the summons might come 
at any moment. Man thinks every man mortal but himself—up to a 
certain age. When the signs and warnings begin to multiply, then 
he surely knows that one day the pitcher at the fountain will be 
broken. Her Excellency rarely smiled; when she did so it was 
singularly sweet and calm, like a lingering light in the west of a sun- 
set sky. The great benevolence of her soul shone out in the large 
beautiful dark eyes set like stars in her pale subdued face. 

E. returned the farewell and the kiss from her window, and as the 
omnibus drove away with the solitary woman inside, felt how empty 
the place would seem without the interesting figure. 

We went into the Kurgarten for our last glasses. Somehow this 
morning there seemed a crowd of new faces, amongst whom we had 
no place. It is wonderful how changed everything appears on the 
last day of a sojourn: in what a changed light, from what a different 
point of view, things are seen. 

Dr. Diruf was holding his court, but not in public would we bid 
him farewell. The little literary Fraulein was moving about, looking 
somewhat restless this morning. We had held no conversation with 
her since that day in the prow of the steamer, when the blue sky and 
the wild roses and the kingfisher had so charmed her. We thought 
we would go up and say good-bye for the last time. She, too, had 
enlisted our sympathies in her way, and we might never meet again. 
Her pale blue eyes glistened with something like pleasure. 

“I too leave to-morrow,” she said, “ but I have not much to regret. 
Old and familiar faces have left, the new crowd is nothing to us. I 
shall miss my dear doctor, and that pretty river with the wild roses 
and the flashing kingfishers ; but I go back to my occupation; my 
dream children ; weaving human lives and controlling human destinies 
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in my poor brain: embroidering on the warp and woof of ittiagination. 
And for my recreation I take up science and politics, and lose myself 
in speculations, and think that like Archimedes I could weigh the 
world if I might only stand upon a platform beyond it. Well, have 
you digested my diatribe upon your Gladstone? I fear I said a great 
deal, but none too much and not the half I really felt. I have no 
patience with men who pose as Heroes and Infallibles, whilst all the 
time they are only feeding their own vanity and dismembering 
empires. And you did not contradict me, and you could not; for 
you must know tt ts true. My love is all reserved for the makers of 
empires. You leave to-day, so our paths separate. Time works its 














O.pD Hous, KISsSsINGEN. 


changes. May your paths be bright and calm and clear as the little 
River Saale under the noon sunshine, full of the scent of the wild 
roses and with no incidents more unpleasant than the flashing of the 
kingfisher’s wings.” 

Ah, Fraulein, a very pretty but very useless wish to one whose 
hands (if there be any truth in that Science of the Ancients, 
Palmistry) are criss-crossed with a thousand lines. 

A last good-bye to the pathetic flower woman ; a last gathering up 
of our Bismarck bread; a “Gliicklichereise” from the pleasant 
woman who had served us; a friendly “ Auf wiedersehn” from the 
more than civil attendant at the wells, who had always seen us 
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coming afar off and sternly kept back all sharks and pirates and now 
positively had tears in his eyes: and for us the Kurgarten and the 
ways and waters of Kissingen were at an end. The orchestra, in 
obedience to E.’s request, had played Handel’s Largo as we had 
seldom heard it performed, putting into it, as a farewell tribute, their 
utmost skill and expression, and with the dignified rhythm of the 
majestic composition lingering in our ears, we crossed the avenues 
and saw them no more. 

Presently there came a gentle knock at the door; it was opened 
an inch or two, and a voice said, “Is it allowed?” It was indeed 
allowed as Dr. Diruf appeared to bid us a last good-bye. 

“So it has'indeed come to this,” he said. ‘The days pass, and 
though you have stayed a week over your time, still the last day 
is here.” 

The doctor was one of our great regrets in leaving, as the little 
literary Fraulein had remarked. His invariable attention, his kindly 
sympathy, his quaint English, so suited to his picturesque appearance, 
all had merged the mere professional visitor into the true friend. 

* But you will come again next year,” he said. ‘Everyone 
should come a second year, and some people come every year.” 

We shook our head doubtfully. In the first place, as someone 
has said, much may happen in a year. Then there were other 
considerations. 

“Dear doctor,” we returned, “if you will insure us a comfortable 
foothold in the place, we may pay you a second visit. As it is, 
Kissingen is lamentably deficient in her hotels. Instead of doing 
their best to induce us to return they do all they can in an opposite 
direction. It is a very shortsighted policy. The English will end 
by leaving Kissingen to the tender mercies of the Germans, and seek 
other waters. Yet how pleasant is the place, and how perfect it 
might be made.” 

The doctor looked serious. “If you insist upon my finding you 
rooms next year, or a flat in a villa,” he said, “I will insure you all 
that is most comfortable in Kissingen. And now you make a little 
détour on your way to the Engadine. Where do you stay first?” 

“To-day for a few hours at Wiirzburg.” 

“Ah, Wiirzburg! My own town,” cried the doctor, “where I 
have lived so many years, spending there every winter. It is 
interesting ; historically, very much so. But you know all about 
that.” 

“ After Wiirzburg, we take the afternoon train on to Heidelburg,” 
we continued; “spend a day or two there, and again take train 
for Bale. And so gradually make way through Ragatz and Thusis to 
St. Moritz.” 

“That is good,” said the doctor. ‘As I have told you—and as 
Dr. Cheadle—my very good friend, though I have never seen him, 
and he has never been to Kissingen and will not be persuaded—has 
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told you, the air of the Engadine is excellent after these waters, 
completely re-establishing the health. There you must make a long 
stay ; and you will write to me sometimes and report progress.” 

The doctor took our hand in both his, and seemed almost to be 
murmuring a benediction. On his forefinger, the great sapphire ring 
set round with brilliants flashed its prismatic colours all over the 
room, as the sunshine fell upon it: a rainbow atmosphere suggestive 
of peace and promise, and well adapted to the influence of the 
doctor himself. Such an atmosphere he was ambitious to shed 
abroad, and seldom failed. A few moments more and he was gone. 

Rosa was in despair, hovering about E. in the wish to render some 
last little service: some slight token of her good will and affection. 
She had begged E. to take her into her service. 

** Never before have I served in an hotel,” she had said. ‘ Always 
I have lived with noble families, and why I came here this time I do 
not know. I shall never do so again. If you would only engage 
me as your waiting-maid! I would serve you night and day.” 

** But, Rosa, what about Carl Ludwig?” we slily asked, coming 
in one day at the end of the discussion. Rosa blushed to the tips 
of her ears. 

“If the Herr would only take him as his valet, he would serve 
him as master was never yet served by man,” she managed to stammer. 

But these treasures and advantages had to be sacrificed, and it is 
quite possible that a betrothal consoled them for our departure. 

Soon after the doctor had left us our omnibus was also in readiness. 
As we went out to it, Rosa was leaning out of the window, shedding 
showers of tears and waving a duster, which she had evidently 
taken from her pocket in a hurry in mistake for a handkerchief. 
The demonstration was all for E.: we knew that quite well, and did 
not unduly flatter ourselves. Poor Rosa! She was an exceptionally 
good and pleasant serving-woman, and we left her our very best 
wishes. 

Then the omnibus took us away—as it had taken away her 
Excellency a few hours before. The very same train that had carried 
off Miss Sutherland and Miss O’Grady a month ago again waited at 
the platform. It was now our turn to depart. We had stood looking 
after the train, and Miss O’Grady had hoisted her pocket-handker- 
chief like a flag at the end of her umbrella. On it GHOSTLAND was 
written in large letters, and it was limp with tears. Now Miss W. 
and Miss H. were on the platform to see us off in our turn, We 
hoisted no signals of friendship in distress, but each watched silently 
until the train curved round and passed out of sight. So Tibni dies 


and Omri reigns, 









































THE PITY OF IT! 


THEY only sing of lovers’ woe— 
It may be well that it is so; 
For mothers’ grief and true friends’ pain 
Might give the page too deep a stain. 


The lovers fancy and they fret ; 

But then they can so soon forget ! 

The others meekly watch and wait 

For what must come—perchance too late! 


The lass who to her lover says 
His presence brightens all her days, 
i If that bright beam be set afar 
Will find her sky another star! 


The gallant lad who all to-day 
Sings to his lass a roundelay, 
When she has faded on her bier 
Will sing it to another ear. 


For her his duty he will spurn, 

From father, mother, friend will turn; 
And yet, beside her graveyard grass 
He with a newer bride may pass! 


But do her younger sons efface 

From mother’s heart her first-born’s grace? 
And any wounds he makes her feel 

No hand but his will ever heal. 


Old friends, in life and heart allied, 
Then torn apart by lies or pride, 
With others may rejoice to meet— 
But none can fill the empty seat. 


The lovers’ fancy and their fret 
In gilded borders may be set; 
But mothers’ grief and old friends’ woe 
The broadest page would overflow ! 
And yet, if lovers can attain 

The heights which faithfulness may gain, 
For them, life, death, and pain are blent 
In one unmeasured sweet content. 


IsABEILA Fyvie Mayo, 














BROKEN IDEALS. 


By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


"TBE little village of St. Francois lay peacefully in the gathering 
twilight, for the convulsions of political controversy which were 
agitating unhappy France had hardly yet reached this quiet part of 
the world, and to the keenly-observant eye of a traveller who had 
ridden up to the village inn all looked peaceful and undisturbed. 

“You have had no trouble here as yet, my friend?” he said 
genially to the thin worn-looking peasant who came out of the 
house to meet him, a man very unlike the typical mine host of a 
happier day. 

He shook his head, looking up anxiously into the face of the 
horseman. 

“If monsieur—I should say the citizen—will alight, I will do what 
I can for him,” he said. ‘ But everyone, man, woman and child, is 
out sowing crops.” 

“Sowing—now! Why, it is January, man 

“Ay, but we have had a bad winter. The river rose and flooded 
all the low land, and washed out the seeds—the fields are scarcely yet 
fit for it—but we are trying to get in more seeds. I alone am at 
home, you see!” 

He held out a thin yellow hand shaking pitifully. 

“ Ah—ague! Has it reduced you so much?” cried the traveller 
dismounting. ‘Never mind, my friend. I always attend to my 
mare myself. A man’s beast should be his most trustworthy friend ; 
and I have ridden since daybreak this morning. I require no bed— 
only an hour’s rest and food and a cup of cider, for I must go on to 
Lustand to-night.” 

As he spoke he unsaddled his tired beast and led her into the 
tumble-down shed which served for a stable, while his landlord, with 
feeble trembling arms and chattering teeth (for the cruel ague was on 
him that day), shook down a truss of hay, and brought in fresh 
water. 

The traveller opened one of his saddle-bags and took out a phial. 

“Here, my friend, here is a remedy which will do you good,” he 
said cheerily. ‘I know this country and have come prepared.” 

He led the way into the house, poured medicine and water into 
one of the wooden cups on the rough table, and handed a bitter 
concoction to his host. 

The man drank it eagerly. 
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“ Ah, that is good,” he said. ‘Once before, a travelling physician 
gave me this and it acted like a miracle. But you, monsieur, surely 
you are no doctor?” 

“Not I,” said the young man. “I am no doctor; Jack-of-all- 
trades at this moment.” 

He removed his hat, and the shivering host looked at him 
curiously. 

He was a tall young fellow, strongly made in spite of slender 
proportions, with a dark thin face, close-shaven. He had blue eyes, 
long and rather narrow in shape, with thinly-pencilled eyebrows; a 
certain delicacy of contour might have made the face effeminate but 
for the square chin and iron jaw. 

**T am ravenous,” he said suddenly. “Is there nothing to eat?” 

“Nothing fit for you, monsieur,” said the man disconsolately. 
“On that shelf there is black bread. ‘There was some onion soup, 
but, alas, I ate it for my dinner.” 

“IT am no gentleman ; I am a citizen like yourself. I shall be 
glad of the black bread.” 

“There is also a goat’s-milk cheese, monsieur.” 

** An excellent thing, citizen, if it is fresh.” 

‘* Made yesterday,” said the man eagerly. ‘* My wife hoped to sell 
it for a few sous.” 

**T buy it of you with silver, my friend.” 

The traveller drew out a knife, cut deeply into the snowy cheese, 
and began his frugal meal with an appetite which gratified his poor 
host. 

* And now for your news, my friend,” he said. “Are things 
quiet here at St. Francois ? ” 

“Eh! Who knows?” said Jean Gros suspiciously. ‘We are 
poor folks. It is true that there are malcontents, but for my part I 
see no good in change! Change is always for the worse in this 
life !” 

** There are malcontents, you say?” 

“Yes. Jacques Meunier, the miller; he is rabid. But can you 
wonder? ‘The poor devil! Monseigneur had a lake made in the 
park last year. You do not know the neighbourhood or you would 
know that Chateau Lagrange is splendid, grand, magnificent! There 
are stone terraces, fountains, only a lake was wanted, and of course 
Ducros diverted the stream, the mill-dam is empty, and the /aveuses 
of the place have to carry water more than a mile. Ducros has 
started a carrying cart for water, only it costs money now, while in 
old days the stream was God’s gift to the poor.” 

“And Monseigneur, does he not know or care?” said the stranger 
between his teeth. 

Jean Gros looked up startled. 

“Who are you, monsieur ?” he exclaimed. ‘ Your voice seems to 
me familiar.” 
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‘My name is Hermon Dol,” said the guest shortly. ‘I have 
come a long way from a distant town. I am one of the people. 
You are better already ?” 

“Yes, monsieur; the medicine curls through my veins, my hand 
steadies. Let me answer your question. I do not know whether 
Monseigneur knows or cares. Ducros kept us working night and 
day at the lake. Meunier says that the same labour bestowed on 
draining the marsh and making banks to head back the river and 
stop the floods would stop the fever which is the scourge of this 
place, but who knows? Monseigneur is always in Paris, and 
writes orders to Ducros only. Monseigneur and Madame la Marquise 
come here for the fine season only—they do not know! We 
see them arrive, we see them go! Bah! We are nothing to 
them, they are nothing to us, except, it is true, our little 
demoiselle.” 

‘Your little demoiselle—but who is she?” 

“Mademoiselle Diane. She is Monseigneur’s youngest child, born 
ten years later than Monsieur Eustache, who is one year younger 
than M. le Vicomte. Madame la Marquise has never cared for her. 
She was put out to nurse at the Moutonnerie farm to Mére Perrine, 
and was brought up by her with Mariette, her daughter, who adores 
her. Madame la Marquise wished her to go to a convent to be 
educated, but Mademoiselle rebelled and made herself ill, and to 
save her life they had to give it up.” 

“Then she has grown up without education ?” said Hermon Dol. 

‘Not so, monsieur. You cannot know, but M. le Curé here is 
not like other curés. He is well-born, cadet of a noble house. His 
sister, who lives with him, was brought up in an educational convent. 
She is very learned—it is a marvel!—but she had no vocation, and 
would not join the nuns. People have spoken against her because 
her opinions are strange, but see, they are coming into fashion even 
here. She has made an angel of Mademoiselle Diane.” 

* How old is she?” 

*‘ Hush,” was the answer; “I think I hear her voice!” 

He shambled out to the door, followed leisurely by Hermon, still 
with a hunch of bread-and-cheese in his hand. A high girlish voice 
was calling loudly : 

*‘ Jean Gros, Jean Gros! Hither!” 

Outside in the road, mounted on a rough unkempt pony, whose 
tangled hair hung over wild bright eyes, sat what seemed to Hermon 
Dol the prettiest child he had ever seen in his life. 

Child or girl? He was uncertain which. She could not be more 
than sixteen years old. Her unfastened flaxen hair tumbled wildly 
about the rosy sunburnt little face, while her great blue eyes gleamed 
and sparkled with a fire and life which startled him. In that 
artificial age of conventionality the total absence of it was bewildering. 
““Who are you, monsieur?” cried the little apparition, pointing at 
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him with her whip. “Are you one of the farmers from beyond 
Lustand, or are you by any good fortune a farrier?” 

She leapt from her pony as she spoke, 

“See,” she exclaimed, “there is a stone in Zi-zi’s foot, and I 
cannot get it out!” and she stamped vehemently with impatience 
at her own impotence. 

“This citizen has ministered to my illness, so he may possibly be 
as clever for beast as for man,” said Jean Gros. 

Hermon went forward quietly and lifted the shaggy foot of Zi-zi; 
a sharp flint was badly fixed in the hoof. 

“‘ Be gentle, my good man,” cried Diane. 

“Be so good as to move out of my way, little citoyenne,” he said 
quickly. 

Diane was about to answer indignantly, but the necessity of the 
case controlled her. She bit her lips. 

It cost Hermon Dol a strong effort with the help of a pointed 
stone from the road before he succeeded in dislodging the cruel flint. 

He put poor Zi-zi’s foot down tenderly. 

“You must not ride home, citoyenne,” he said. ‘You must 
walk him gently, and make your groom foment the hoof with hot 
water. It will be all right to-morrow, it is only a bruise now.” 

The child had thrown her arms round the pony’s neck and was 
kissing him passionately. 

“Poor Zi-zi, poor darling, how it must have hurt!” she cried ; 
then turning to the stranger, a quick softening seemed to transform 
the wild little face into sweetness as she exclaimed, “ Thank you a 
thousand times! You have been very good to us, monsieur. Jean 
Gros,” she exclaimed suddenly, “where is Suzon? Not in the 
fields, surely ? ” 

“Yes, yes, mademoiselle. It was my day of fever, and she was 
obliged to go. It is so late to sow, and there is so little time.” 

“And the baby ?” 

“ Must begin life’s work at a fortnight old. She has him strapped 
on her back.” 

Diane clenched her hands. 

“If I had known! ” she exclaimed between her teeth. 

““What would you have done, little citoyenne?” said Hermon, 
watching her curiously. 

“Done? Why, taken her place in the field! See!” she exclaimed, 
** Suzon’s little infants die ; one after the other they die; and this one 
must live ° 

“To-morrow I shall be well,” said poor Jean Gros, a cold shiver of 
ague passing over him. 

Diane drew the bridle through her arm and began to walk away, 
when she paused suddenly and said : 

“But after all, Jean Gros, I have forgotten to tell you Mon- 
seigneur and my mother, my Aunt Renée and Eustache, all arrive 
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to-night. A courier came this morning, and Benoite has been like a 
mad thing to get ready. Only one day’s notice! Poor Benoite! 
Mademoiselle Jeanne sent me away from the Presbytére with orders 
to dress and prepare to receive them on the fervon. Men will be 
wanted to carry up the baggage and do a thousand things ; but you 
must not come, my poor Jean.” 

Jean Gros sighed deeply: 

“‘ They are all so hard pressed,” he said. ‘‘ The men will not come 
off the fields till late; and see, clouds are gathering, the weather will 
not hold.” 

“Then they shall not come,” said Diane. “I will tell my 
father that it is by my orders that they do not come. Do you 
hear, Jean?” 

Jean Gros shook his head sorrowfully. 

Hermon suddenly abandoned his pensive attitude, and walked up 
to Diane. “I have business with M. le Marquis, citoyenne,” he 
said. ‘“ What time does he arrive?” 

** Between seven and eight,” said Diane. “ But, monsieur, my 
father will scarcely discuss business to-night.” 

“‘ That we shall see,” said Hermon quietly. 

Diane looked at him sharply, and the colour left her cheek. 

“Walk with me a little way, monsieur,” she said; “I would ask 
you a question.” 

Hermon bowed and walked by her silently till they were out of 
hearing of Jean Gros. Then Diane turned to him gravely, and asked : 
‘** Are you here in friendship or in war?” 

*‘ In friendship—to do what I can for you and your family, little 
citoyenne ; but, I warn you, my sympathies are with the poor and 
oppressed.” 

‘In that we are friends,” cried Diane, holding out her hand. He 
bowed over it with a grace which belied the rough countryman’s dress 
he wore. 

‘“* Monsieur,” she said, very low, “can you tell me the reason of 
my father’s sudden return? Here, in this forsaken place, we hear no 
news.” 

“Yes,” said Hermon bitterly; “because all reason for his 
continuing to stay in danger in Paris ended on the 21st.” 

“The 21st! What happened?” 

“The king was executed ?” 

“What ?” 

Diane looked at him with terrified eyes. 

“He was condemned to death, and executed within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Ah, Cie//” 

Hermon lifted his hat and wiped the moisture from his brow. 

“These people have murdered him!” whispered Diane. “ The 
king, who first showed them the way to liberty—they have murdered 
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him! And you,” she exclaimed, recoiling from him with a look of 
horror, “you sympathise.” 

He shook his head. “All I could do I did,” he said. “ But you 
cannot stem the torrent!” 

Diane mastered her emotion with an effort. ‘Tell me,” she said, 
“will my father be safe here?” 

“No. Ihave come about that. It will be all right.” 

**Who are you, monsieur ?” 

‘“T? Your father’s Intendant from Normandy—Hermon Dol. 
You can trust me.” 

“TI will—lI do.” 

“T will see you later, little citoyenne,” he said, drawing back. 

She bent her head and passed on, tenderly guiding Zi-zi, and 
struggling not to break down. 
He stood, hat in hand, until she had disappeared from sight. 













CHAPTER II. 









THE sun had gone down when the great coaches which carried 
Marquis de Lagrange and his family drove heavily through the 
village. 

The long lines of country lay grey and level in the gathering 
darkness, and overhead in a dim purple sky the evening star 
shone out. 

In the fields the under-fed and fever-worn peasants laboured hard 
and late, striving to overtake time lost and labour wasted in the 
heavy winter floods. The village lay low in swampy ground, and 
during the rains the water often rose through the floors, while wood- 
work and tree-stems bore the vivid green colouring of constant 
damp. 

The levels were broken by rows of tall poplars skirting the river 
and its tributary stream. Some quarter of a mile beyond the village 
rose a thick wood of forest trees in the midst of which the tall towers 
of Chateau Lagrange were visible. 

The postillions sounded their horns and cracked their whips as 
they thundered through the village. 

There was no sign of life, not even Jean Gros was at his inn-door 
to give them welcome. He was lying on his rough straw pallet in a 
paroxysm of ague. Suzon his wife had fainted in the fields, and had 
crept home too weak to help him, only looking on at his shivering in 
helpless misery. 

As the coach rolled past, Monseigneur looked anxiously out of the 
window. He had a pale long face and faded eyes, and he raised his 
hand and passed it thoughtfully over his lips, while a slight frown on 
his forehead deepened. 
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Madame de Lagrange moaned faintly. 

“This rapid journey has annihilated me,” she murmured. “ How 
the marsh smells! I shall die in this melancholy place!” 

‘*We have arrived, my mother,” said Eustache, from a corner of 
the great carriage. ‘“‘ Your fatigues will soon be over. See—there 
are lights in the windows.” 

They emerged from the darkness of the woods and before them 
rose the tall Chateau, the high towers dark against the sky. 

The wide ferron, at the foot of which they stopped, had exquisite 
stone balustrades ending in quaint dragons of carved stone. The 
wide double flights of shallow steps descended on to a broad terrace 
finely gravelled, the road passing through stone parterres meant 
for flowers and much decorated with urns, and statues, and tall 
fountains in marble basins, which flung their diamond spray high 
into the air. 

As the great coaches drew up, Eustache de Lagrange was the first 
to leap out. 

“You will be able to rest now, my mother,” he said, as he lifted 
the fragile lady from the carriage. ‘‘ And see—here is little Diane 
waiting for us!” 

Down the steps came slowly a dignified little figure. Behind her 
the three women left in charge of the house held flaring lamps. 

Madame de Lagrange gave a little start of surprise. 

“‘ Ciel/ Eustache, how the child has improved ! ” 

Eustache looked up smiling. He was a slight young fellow, small 
and delicately made. He clapped his hands softly together. 

“Who would believe that it is our little wild tomboy?” he 
exclaimed. 

Diane had almost reached them, and the last word came to her 
ears and brought the colour rushing hotly into her cheeks. The 
child had fastened up all her rebellious curly hair under a little hood. 
She wore a pretty flowered gown and stiff bodice straightly laced. She 
advanced, and swept a deep curtsy as she took her mother’s 
proffered hand and raised it to her lips. 

Madame de Lagrange kissed her languidly, Eustache kindly, but 
with some formality ; but her father took the little figure in his arms 
and embraced her warmly, exclaiming : 

“*So, my little Diane, after all we shall have a beauty in the family !” 

Diane tossed her head, she hated compliments, but she followed 
her father dutifully up the stairs. 

Monseigneur spoke quickly to the agitated and curtsying women- 
folk. 

“ Has any gentleman been here to see me? Is anyone waiting ?” 

They all denied it, but Diane interposed. 

“Monsieur my father,” she said, “there is someone at Jean 
Gros’ post-house who wishes to see you, but he is not a 
gentleman.” 
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“Not a gentleman? Eh, what then?” 

“TI believe he is an Intendant of yours from Normandy,” she 
answered. “ He is called Maitre Hermon Dol.” 

** Ha, Benoite, send down at once to Jean Gros and beg Maitre Dol 
to do me the honour—bah, say I wish to speak with him!” 

** Instantly, Monseigneur.” 

The family went into the inner apartments. In a small salon hung 
with yellow satin, a somewhat homely meal was spread—the party 
brought their cooks and all the kitchen apparatus with them. 
Madame de Lagrange was weary and peevish: the roast chickens and 
watercresses were not to her taste; she refused wine, and demanded 
chocolate. 

When the second carriage arrived, her sister, Mademoiselle Renée 
de Briancourt, who had travelled in it with her own maid, joined 
them, and at once took upon herself the task of comforting the invalid 
and persuading her to eat and rest. She was the life and soul of the 
little party, a fair-haired girl of perhaps twenty-eight, with beautiful 
soft eyes. 

The gentlemen were pre-occupied. Diane, as befitted her age, said 
nothing, but her bright shining eyes glanced keenly from one to 
another. 

A laquais came in, one of the six men who had accompanied the 
family from Paris. He spoke low— 

‘Maitre Dol is at the service of Monseigneur.” 

M. de Lagrange leaped to his feet, tossed aside his table-napkin, 
and left the room hastily. 

In the ante-room stood Hermon Dol, hat in hand, his long dark 
hair hanging about his neck in the fashion of the farmer class. 

“ How are you, Dol? Come already with my accounts? ‘That is 
well. Are there lights in my cabinet?” 

** Monseigneur, yes,” answered the servant, and he led the way to 
the private sitting-room of his master. M. de Lagrange walked in, 
seated himself gravely before his table, making a sign to Dol to stand 
before him, while with a gesture he dismissed the servant. 

Once alone M. de Lagrange sprang to his feet, rushed to the door 
and bolted it carefully, then turning to his guest he flung his arms 
round him and embraced him warmly. 

‘‘Hermon, my dear, dear fellow! So you have risked all to 
come to me.” 

The young man looked very grave. “I am only just in time, 
Marquis,” he said. ‘There is not a moment to lose. Are any of 
your servants to be trusted?” 

“* None—yes, my wife’s maid, Nanette 4 Normande. As for the 
others—” he snapped his fingers. ‘But quick, tell me how it is 
down here. Is the country quiet ?” 

“Tt is quiet to-night, but to-day the new mayor arrived at Lustand 
and to-morrow the bonfires will begin,” 
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M. de Lagrange sat down and leant back in his carved oak chair. 
‘*What chance should we have of reaching the coast ?” he said. 

Hermon hesitated. ‘A good chance,” he returned, “if you lose no 
time. I have arranged all, relays of horses are ordered. We must 
put the ladies in safety.” 

“You are wonderful, Hermon. You have done all this, and yet 
you ” 

“‘ Had the king been alive I could not have helped you to desert 
him,” said Hermon steadily. ‘“ But—God forgive us, the king 
is dead.” 

“TI cannot see it!” cried M. de Lagrange bitterly. ‘“ What do I 
owe to a king who has deserted his order, and who truckled hat in 
hand to the “ers é¢at, making terms with cazazl/e.” 

Hermon started, and a dark flush mounted slowly. 

“You forget,” he said. ‘My sympathies are not with you in 
this matter.” 

“So be it,” said Monseigneur with a sneer. “A little closer 
acquaintance with your friends will show you that his Majesty should 
have set his heel on the reptile before it could sting !” 

Hermon’s eyes flashed, but he controlled himself. ‘‘ At all events,” 
he said, “you gave no thought to your own safety until the end, 
and now I tell you there is notimetolose. The village is inflammable 
as tinder, needing but the torch. Your avant-courrier to-day 
summoned a meeting at Jean Gros’ inn for ten o’clock to-night, by 
arrangement with your own servants. You must fly this very night, 
I warn you, my uncle, otherwise before this time to-morrow your own 
laquais will have become your gaolers.” 

* To-night ?” 

“Yes, to-night. I arrived to-day. I have ridden far and fast, for 
the fire is spreading; all over the country the seigneurs have fled, 
the chateaux are burning. You have brought the firebrands with you. 
There are faces I fancy I recognise in your suite as both secret 
and dangerous.” 

“Pooh! I brought but a few of them. One has but to raise one’s 
whip and they sink like beaten curs.” 

“Times are changed,” said Hermon shortly. 

M. de Lagrange rose and paced the room. The opposition to his 
wishes was not desirable to him. 

“Well, my friend,” he exclaimed, suddenly facing round, “ what 
am Ito do? Shall I order the carriage so that we proceed at once 
to the coast ?” 

“Do so,” said Hermon quietly. ‘Stay, I am in the position of 
your humble /x¢endant. I will call the servants.” 

He left the room and took his way hastily towards the offices. 
While crossing a long picture-gallery, he came suddenly upon Diane, 
holding a candle in her hand. 

She came quickly up to him. 





“Monsieur Hermon,” she said, low 
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and quickly, “I only want to say one word to you. Did you mark 
my father’s valet ?” 

“The stout man, who does not wear livery?” 

“Yes, that is André Meunier.” 

“Ha! son of old Meunier at the mill?” 

“¥en.” 

Hermon looked at her sharply. ‘‘ What have you heard, little 
citoyenne ? ” 

‘** Mademoiselle Jeanne sent a letter to the Presbytére this evening. 
She had been through Lustand. I saw it just after I left you. To- 
morrow they will be here—our time has come.” 

Hermon nodded. 

“ Are you ready, Hermon?” 

“ Yes, to-night.” 

“Thank God! Tell me how.” 

“Leave it tome. I have not a moment 

The door of the gallery opened, and André the valet came in. 
Hermon Dol went quickly forward to meet him, and Diane vanished 
through a side door. 

“T have come in search of you, my friend,” said Hermon. 
“Monseigneur desired me to tell you to come to him in his 
study.” 

**T will go,” said the man, and he hooked his arm familiarly into 
that of Hermon. “ You have ridden far to-day, I hear. Have you 
brought any news?” 

“Nay, it is from you that we look for news. I come from 
Monseigneur’s cider-orchards in the North ; and in the towns I saw 
men, women and children mad with joy over the king’s death, and 
the horizon was red with fire.” 

* And this little forsaken hole is still tranquil ?” 

“Yes, but to-morrow there will be a deputation from Lustand, and 
you are arrived!” 

*T am going to stroll down to the village to-night. We are to 
meet at the inn.” 

“Good,” said Hermon, “I also would be there, but (in your ear) 
I must ride over to Lustand to-night. I have orders to address a 
meeting there in the morning, and to-night must deliver a message to 
the new mayor. Do you know him—Alexandre Danville ?” 

“You are full of zeal, citizen.” 

They had reached their destination, and Meunier pushed open the 
door. Monseigneur was seated with an open letter in his hand. 

“ André,” he said, “ Maitre Dol has brought me a letter which 
demands my immediate departure for my estates in Normandy. Nay, 
Dol, do not leave us! Shut the door and wait. You understand, 
Andre?” 

“When and how does Monseigneur propose to start?” said the 
man sullenly. 
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“To-night. It is now nine o'clock. Let the carriages be in 
readiness by eleven.” 

** And the laquais ?” 

“T shall require four of the men. Choose yourself which.” 

**T will speak to them, Monseigneur.” 

“Give my orders.” 

The man left the room with no answer to the peremptory words. 

Hermon Dol looked up. “You see, my uncle, delay will 
not do.” 

M. de Lagrange nodded. Neither spoke again until André 
returned. The man’s face wore an ugly grin. 

**T am sorry, Monseigneur,” he said, “ but you cannot go to-night. 
The laquais are going down to the village and the coachmen refuse 
to harness.” 

** What ?” 

The man started as if at a pistol-shot, but went on insolently: 
“So you must make up your mind to stay where you are!” 

“Leave my presence,” said his master quietly. 

Meunier hesitated, but the instinct of obedience was too strong for 
him, and he left the room. 

There was a moment’s silence until his footsteps had died away, 
then M. de Lagrange turned his white face to his nephew. 

“What is your plan?” he said. “I see you foretold that this 
would happen?” 

“Yes, I am ready. Let me explain. This house is very large, 
the east wing is empty and uninhabited, it is our best chance. All 
must go to bed as usual, the ladies must dismiss their women who 
are all lodged to-night at the far end of the north rooms out of hearing. 
Then at ove o'clock you, my uncle, must contrive to conduct the 
ladies into the east gallery, from thence into the turret-room at the 
far end, where Adrien keeps his boxes. There is a fair-sized window 
in that room, and beneath it outside I have concealed a ladder. If 
I mistake not every door in the Chateau will be locked on the out- 
side, for there is a meeting to be held in the village to-night, and 
every man in this house will attend it.” 

‘** Have you considered how helpless your aunt is, Hermon?” 

“Yes, but between us we must manage to support her. It is but 
half a mile through the woods, and waiting in the road you will find a 
chaise. I brought a post-boy of my own from home, who knows this 
country well. Relays are ordered, he knows when it will be safe to 
stop for rest, and in two days you will be at a little coast-village 
called Matterbes-sur-mer, and there the fisher-folk will take you out 
to an English ship which will wait for you.” 

“Hermon, how can I express my gratitude ?” 

‘** There is no time,” said the young man feverishly. ‘ There is 
much to do. Papers, deeds, jewels—where are they ?” 

“The door of my strong-room is in that recess,” said his uncle. 
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“The key is here. The deeds are innumerable, we cannot take 
them all.” 

He took a key from a chain round his neck and opened the iron 
door. 

Herman looked at the array of shelves within the strong-room with 
despair. 

“ At least you know which are the title-deeds, my uncle?” he said. 

‘On this shelf, but look at their bulk. How shall we conceal 
them ?” 

“See,” said Hermon, “ Meunier brought a valise here. What does 
it contain ?” 

“That? My dressing-case, clothes, some suits.” 

“We must turn them out, and put them in their place.” 

M. de Lagrange made no objection. Hermon turned out the 
contents of the valise, they thrust in the old parchments, and piled 
up the discarded garments on the shelf in their place. 

** Jewels?” 

M. de Lagrange took out an old polished ebony box bound with 
brass. 

“Too big!” said Hermon. 

“ Then it must be broken,” said his uncle, “for the key is on your 
aunt's gold chatelaine.” 

With the exertion of all their strength they succeeded in bursting 
open the box, and exposed to view its glittering contents. 

“How large everything is!” sighed Hermon, looking at the 
cumbersome necklaces, huge combs, and bracelets of magnificent 
diamonds. 

M. de Lagrange took one of the discarded garments, a waistcoat 
of embroidered snuff-coloured velvet, and emptying all the jewels into 
it, he crushed them into as small a parcel as he could, and forced them 
into the valise. 

“There is room for one suit, is there not?” he said with a grim 
smile. ‘I can imagine circumstances in which a change of clothes 
may be of more value than diamonds.” 

But the valise would not hold more, and they had to close and 
cord it. 

“*When the house is altogether at rest, I will remove this to the 
east gallery,” said Hermon. ‘And now, my uncle, you must prepare 
the ladies. I will descend to the offices, find out what the servants 
are doing, and then show myself in the village. The less I remain 
here the better. I must leave everything to you, and at one o’clock 
you will find me outside the window holding the ladder for your 
descent.” 

“T will be ready.” 

“How many shall you be, my uncle?” 

“Your aunt and myself, Renée, Diane, and Eustache.” 

“Where is Adrien?” exclaimed Hermon. 
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** Adrien is in Paris, he refuses to emigrate, he is impracticable ! ” 

Hermon’s cheeks glowed. Adrien de Latau was his dearest friend 
as well as cousin. He left the room repeating: 

** At one o'clock, then.” 


CHAPTER III. 


DESCENDING to the great stone kitchens, Hermon Dol found the 
assembled laquais in a state of great excitement. The kitchen 
tables were spread with hastily prepared food, silver plate brought in 
from the carriages and used indiscriminately with earthenware and 
horn spoons. Meunier had opened the cellars and brought out 
bottles of costly wines, the impatient laquais knocking their heads 
off and carelessly letting wet and odious streams pour over tables 
and napery. 

Meunier alone appeared sober, and in consequence all the more to 
be dreaded. The whole company loudly invited Hermon Dol to 
accompany them down to the village to join in the meeting. 

Meunier suddenly caught hold of him and said : 

“You call yourself Monseigneur’s Jxtendant, bah! Do not 
attempt to deceive us! Are you not one of the people’s députés ? 
I know you! Who in Paris does not know the orator, Hermon 
Dol?” 

“Well, well, I will not deny it, Meunier.” Then turning to the 
others, he said, ‘ My friends, you will find nothing but the smallest 
supply of sour cider at Jean Gros’ house. Take my advice: let each 
man take all that he can carry of bottles of wine from here.” 

“That will we!” shouted Meunier. ‘“ Vive Hermon Dol the 
député! Let the miserable people for once know the warmth and 
joy of wine.” 

Hermon led the way to the cellers, and the laughing crew helped 
themselves recklessly till each man’s pockets were bulging with 
bottles and they began noisily to push their way to the outside 
doors. 

“And what shall you do, my friend?” cried Meunier, again 
hooking his arm into that of Herman Dol. “Do you come 
with us?” 

“Yes, but not to stay. I told you I am bound to ride to Lustand 
to-night. I left my horse at the inn. If you will wait five minutes, I 
will come.” 

“ Why not at once?” 

“T left my purse and cloak in Monseigneur’s room. Will you 
wait ?” 

““Nay, I must follow that mob, mine is the only head among 
them.” 

“You will lock the doors ?” 
“* Aye, we will close the trap fast. No escape to-night, Monseigneur ! 
VOL, LXVII. 21 
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At least leave me the means of following you!” cried Hermon, 
laughing. ‘I am no aristocrat !” 

‘Well, here is the key of the kitchen door, but lock it after you as 
you follow. Aw revoir.” He hurried after his friends. 

Hermon looked after him for one moment. 

“I would help the oppressed peasants with my heart’s blood,” he 
muttered. ‘ But these treacherous over-fed valefai//e—pah ! ” 

Swift as a hare he sped back along the passages. Monseigneur’s 
room was empty. It was the work of a moment to seize the valise 
and run with it to the East wing. 

Hermon knew the old Chateau well; often in early boyhood he 
had spent his holidays there alone with his cousin Adrien while the 
family were in Paris, and Diane a baby at the farm. No one to 
interfere with the wild liberty of the boys but the Curé, who loved 
them well and was indulgent. 

Hermon saw to the unfastening of the window upon which so 
much depended, and deftly slipped the valise out on to the ground 
beneath. Grass and briars grew up to the walls of the Chateau on 
this east side a neglected tangle, and the woods could be reached by 
twenty paces over the rough grass. 

Here Hermon made his one mistake. Instead of returning to the 
kitchen-door as he had intended, he let himself drop from the window 
about six feet to the ground. He wished to reconnoitre the east side 
of the Chateau. 

All appeared perfectly still and deserted as he crept round the walls. 

Hermon found the key of the kitchen-door still in his pocket as he 
emerged from the wood and approached the village of St. Francois. 
It was a still night with no wind, and the moon was slowly rising 
overhead ; for the time of year it was singularly mild. 

At the inn the noisy, riotous crowd had assembled, drinking, 
shouting, interrupting the attempts at speaking made by the two 
Meuniers from time to time. 

Hermon Dol strode in among them in his rough dress, with his 
long hair flowing wildly about his face. He tossed his hat in the air 
in answer to the shout of welcome they raised at the sight of him. 

The men had dragged benches and tables out of the house, they 
had stuck flaring torches into the old torch-rings on the walls. Old 
Meunier, in his endeavour to make himself heard, had mounted on a 
table, and, holding one arm twisted round the woodwork of the porch, 
with the other held aloft a long-necked bottle of the golden wine of 
which they had all heard but never tasted. 

When Hermon Dol threw up his hat and stood bare-headed in the 
red torchlight, old Meunier gave a wild start. Where before had he 
seen those long blue eyes? Were they not the eyes of the 
hated race ? 

He looked again, but it was impossible—how could an aristo- 
crat be here to-night, hand in hand with the people, with streaming 
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hair like the peasants, and like them in rough garments. He 
scrambled down from his elevation and caught his son by 
the arm. 

“Who is he?” he croaked. 

The younger Meunier shook himself impatiently. 

“Who is he?” he exclaimed. ‘No one in Paris would ask that 
question. He is Hermon Dol, one of our députés, and one of the 
finest speakers that we have ! ” 

“Who is he like ?” muttered the old man. 

“See, he will speak!” cried young Meunier with a loud roar of 
applause, as Hermon Dol sprang lightly on to the table and began to 
address the assembly. 

At the first sound of his clear powerful voice the hubbub ceased, 
and all eyes turned to the dark eager face. In the background the 
groups of haggard peasants pressed nearer, and to these Hermon 
Dol addressed himself, his very soul moved by the sight of these thin, 
underfed, fever-stricken wretches of humanity. 

Jean Gros’ wife leant against the porch, her face ashy with the 
day’s fatigue ; she was unkempt and trembling, the little baby in her 
arms looked shrivelled as if with extreme old age. 

The young blood boiled in Hermon’s veins. He saw nothing of 
the bloated drunken va/e/az//e rioting in the first taste of shattered 
discipline—he spoke to the poor and down-trodden. He spoke 
nobly of the great gift of liberty, with all the fine enthusiasm of those 
who opened the sluice-gates of the Revolution, little knowing what 
would ensue. Even now, when chateaux were burning, hundreds of 
fugitives flying for their lives, and his beloved country entering on all 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror, even now Hermon Dol believed in 
his cause: his heart went out to the bitter cry of his countrymen, 
and with all the strength of his belief he strove to stem the flood, 
to teach these men, so brutalised by harsh traditions, so stupefied by 
long neglect, how to use their liberty, what to ask and contend for, 
above all, the force and strength of self-restraint. For awhile they 
listened spellbound to his fiery eloquence; then suddenly burst 
through his words a sudden sharp cry of “ Down with the aristocrats ! ” 
in a woman’s voice. Jean Gros’ wife had caught up the popular cry, 
the baby screamed, the people burst out into a popular roaring song, 
and shouts of “ Enough, enough, citizen, this is not the pulpit!” 
rent the air. 

In vain Hermon strove to continue ; he was shouted down, and he 
leapt from the table baffled but not disheartened, for the mob seemed 
yet in good humour. 

Indoors Jean Gros was roasting meat—they had seized on one of 
the Chateau sheep and they were preparing a feast. 

Hermon Dol passed through them to the stables. They made 
way, cheering him loudly. 

The interior of the stables was fitfully lighted by the red glare of 
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the torches outside, which shone through the rude hole which served 
for a window. The mare was snorting and shifting uneasily; she 
would hardly stand while Hermon saddled her. 

Presently he turned round with a violent start, for a little dark 
figure suddenly revealed itself against the red light, and a young voice 
whispered : 

“Hermon Dol, do not be frightened ; it is only me!” 

In the wild light he saw Diane. She was enveloped in a great 
black peasant’s cloak from head to foot, the hood had fallen back. 
She was looking up at him with big shining eyes full of enthusiasm, 
and all her wild fair hair blown back. 

“Diane!” he exclaimed. ‘ What are you doing here?” 

“I wished to hear you speak! I am quite safe. Ah, you were 
splendid, noble! You put into grand words all that surges here in 
my heart, all that makes me pant and long to do, to save, and 
help!” 

“Thank you for your words ; but now I can think of nothing but 
the risk. Diane, you must go at once—instantly !” 

“T think it is all right,” she said composedly. ‘ They are only 
enjoying themselves.” 

“ But if they should grow excited—believe me, child—we walk on 
the edge of a volcano!” 

“ Well, I will go; besides it will soon be one o'clock.” 

** Monseigneur has told you the plan?” 

Yes, it is excellent. You are clever, Hermon, and let me say it, 
you are true, you are noble! See! I am gone.” 

She glided out of the door of the stable straight through the 
outskirts of the crowd, drawing her hood well over her face. No one 
would have known her from the other women all dressed the same ; 
like them she wore neither shoes nor stockings. Slipping among them 
she disappeared. 

Hermon Dol cursed his own folly for having forgotten to 
lock the kitchen door, and so have prevented this mad proceeding. 

He had no time to lose. He led his mare out into the glare of 
torchlight, and the crowd gathered about him with scarlet faces. 

Jean Gros emerged from the house carrying a huge smoking dish 
of meat, and the peasants pressed forward eagerly. 

The mare snorted and reared, but a dozen hands soothed and 
caressed her, and led her into the road. Hermon mounted. 

“Good night, my friends!” he shouted. ‘Good night! Amuse 
yourselves well ; I carry your greetings to Lustand !” 

The people cheered and yelled after him as he rode away, his 
frightened beast breaking into a gallop. 

High and shrill above the din rose the shrieks of Jean Gros’ 
haggard wife: 

“ Down with the Aristocrats!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


As soon as Hermon Dol was well out of the village, out of sight or 
sound of human being, he changed his route, turned his way through 
lanes and fields and finally into the woods. 

He dismounted at length, and fastened his mare safely to a tree, 
taking his way back to the Chateau on foot, as fast as he could go. 

It was dark, but the moon was shining enough to make it possible 
to proceed without a lantern, and he knew every foot of the way. 
In an incredibly short time he found himself at the Chateau. 

Hermon stood still for a moment looking up at the great pile of 
building and listening breathlessly. All was silent; not a light in 
the windows, not a sign of life. Reassured by the perfect tranquillity, 
Hermon made his way swiftly and silently to the trysting-place under 
the window. As he cautiously reached the spot, within the great 
black shadow thrown across the moonlit space by the East tower, he 
became aware that, crouched on the ground awaiting him, was the 
little figure of Diane in her peasant disguise. He could see the 
gleam of her bare white feet beneath the black folds of her cloak. 

She put out her hand to him and spoke in a frightened whisper. 

“Hermon! Hermon Dol! What can have happened? When 
I arrived I could not get in, the kitchen door was locked ; somebody 
must have returned from the village before we did.” 

A sudden and most unwelcome idea flashed upon his mind. As 
he quitted the crowd in the village he had missed the broad face of 
André Meunier! Had the man suspected him and returned to the 
house to see whether his prey was safely caged? If so, where was 
he now? Could he have entered the house, and had he power 
enough, single-handed, to oppose the flight ? 

Diane looked white and scared, and she suddenly clung to him 
with involuntary terror as the great tower clock thundered out the 
stroke of one. 

“We must wait, Diane,” he said gently. The clinging of the 
little cold hands gave him a feeling of indescribable tenderness. He 
stooped over her, speaking softly. ‘Your father will be here 
immediately, my child. Do not fear; it will be all right. Hark! 
Merciful Heaven! What is that?” 

From within the Chateau came the sudden startling report of a 
pistol. 

Hermon Dol rapidly adjusted the ladder; little Diane sprang 
forward and held it for him. He ran up it and dashed through the 
open window, disappearing into the Chateau. 

She listened breathlessly, her heart beating madly, but there was no 
further shot. A few minutes passed, minutes which seemed more 
like hours, interminable crawling hours, and then came the signal, a 
low “ Hist!” from the window above. 
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Diane steadied the ladder, and presently she beheld Hermon slowly 
and very carefully lowering himself from the window, supporting, even 
half carrying, her mother. 

Madame de Lagrange appeared to be half fainting, partly from 
terror and partly from helplessness. Diane received her in her arms 
and supported her carefully, obeying instantly Hermon’s whispered 
orders to take her across into the shelter of the trees, while he 
remained at the foot of the ladder to receive the rest of the party. 

Renée de Briancourt was the next to appear. She was as white as 
a sheet. At a sign she joined Diane and her mother. 

Eustache followed, and lastly, with the stiffness of a man long set 
aside from active life, M. de Lagrange himself made his descent. 

When she saw her father emerge safely, Diane gave a long sigh of 
relief. She saw him and her brother stoop and lift from the ground 
a valise which had escaped her notice, and conveying it between them 
they joined the rest of the party, while to Diane’s extreme 
astonishment she saw Hermon Dol suddenly run up the ladder and 
disappear once more into the house. 

M. de Lagrange spoke very sharply, though in a low voice to 
Diane, making her wince, while the burning tears of over-excitement 
rushed into her eyes. 

“So here you are at last, Mademoiselle, after giving your mother 
and myself anxiety enough to overthrow every detail of our plans— 
and masquerading in that dress! Where are, at least, your shoes 
and stockings ?” 

‘Forgive me, father,” said Diane. ‘“ But r 

‘*Make no excuses. The discomfort of a long journey without the 
necessities of life will be yours, not mine.” 

Renée put a loving arm round the trembling little figure. 

**T have some comforts with me, my brother,” she said. ‘* I can 
manage for you, Diane darling.” 

** But, father,” cried the child, “I am not going with you! You 
do not mean it? I cannot leave home.” 

“You can obey,” said M. de Lagrange briefly. 

“ But——” 

At this moment Hermon sprang down the ladder, drawing it down 
after him, and joined them. His face was dark and gloomy. 

Eustache came forward rather eagerly. 

“Well?” 

‘So far it is best for your safety. The man is dead.” 

Madame la Marquise uttered a suppressed shriek, but Diane darted 
forward. 

“Dead! Who is dead? What is it?” Her eyes were literally 
blazing. 

“ André Meunier,” said Hermon briefly. 

“Either he or us, little sister!” exclaimed Eustache lightly. “I 
thought I had him! Ping!” 
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“T will not go. I tell you I refuse to go,” cried Diane, tearing 


herself away from the kind grasp of Renée. “I will throw in my lot 
with our people!” 

“Silence!” cried M. de Lagrange. ‘ We must start.” 

Eustache caught her sharply by the arm, but she threw off his 
hand. ‘Let me go,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Your hands are stained with 
blood !” 


“What? Nonsense! You are melodramatic, you foolish child.” 

Diane sprang to Hermon Dol. 

“‘ And you also, are you going to fly?” she exclaimed. “Are you 
a coward and traitor to the cause you advocated half an hour ago?” 

“No,” he said quietly, “I stay, but every moment of delay nov 
endangers your father and mother’s lives. Be reasonable, Diane!” 

He led the way as he spoke, and went rapidly forward supporting 
his aunt. 

Diane was obliged to obey. It was a rapid walk, as fast as they 
could urge their steps through the tangle and brushwood of the 
woods. The men were breathing hard, for Madame de Lagrange was 
so helpless as to make her no light weight, and Renée, though very 
anxious to be self-sufficing and active, was sadly hampered both by the 
parcels she had brought for her sister’s comfort, and by her high 
heels and voluminous skirts. 

Presently, as they struggled on, Hermon Dol said in a low voice to 
his uncle: “ What do you propose doing with my little cousin ? ” 

“She must come with us,” was the answer. ‘“ Renée de Briancourt 
says she can help her from her own wardrobe.” 

“‘T almost doubt her obedience,” said the young man. “She is in 
heart and sympathy with the people.” 

“You have not told her who you are, Hermon?” 

“Not I.” 

**Remember, I do not wish her to know. I wish her to think you 
are only the young Dol, my Intendant from Normandy. She has 
much to unlearn. And understand me, I do not wish my daughter to 
know that a man who holds your opinions can be oneof us! Forgive 
me, my nephew!” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” answered Hermon haughtily. It did 
not even cross his generous mind that this tone towards the man who 
was risking all to save himself and his family was strange, to say the 
least of it. 

Eustache now relieved Hermon, taking his place by Madame de 
Lagrange, and Hermon looked round for Diane. 

She was walking a little behind the others, her white bare feet 
boldly treading the rough ground. Hermon thought he saw her 
bright eyes flashing with pride and revolt under her hood. 

* Little citoyenne,” he said very low, “‘ Monseigneur desires you to 
accompany him into exile.” 

*T will not go!” 
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“ Believe me, child,” he said earnestly, “ you had better yield in 
this matter. It will not be safe for you to remain here after what 
has happened.” 

“You mean that—that shot ?” she exclaimed with a gasp. 

“Yes ; it will drive them all mad.” 

** But I—oh, Hermon, they know I love them all.” 

** Yes, but Eustache is your brother.” 

** And for that ” she stopped. 

“Yes,” he said bitterly. ‘“ This will undo all my work, all my 
hopes of teaching reason and self-control. Heaven! the people will 
be ripe for murder to-morrow. They will turn into wild beasts, such 
as they are already in Paris!” 

** And you—shall you be safe?” 

“I? For a time, yes. I am one of their déput¢s, but my time 
also will come. Little citoyenne, believe me, it is too late to resist. 
Go with your people before it is too late for actual safety.” 

* Go—with Eustache ?” 

‘But, child,” said Hermon earnestly, “after all, Eustache shot that 
man in self-defence. He might have tried gentler means; but we— 
I mean you, of the French zod/esse, have never been wont to be 
patient.” 

“He shot him dead! Hermon, André Meunier has three little 
children. The baby lives at the mill, and Frangine—oh, poor 
Francine! They are all so poor now, since the mill-dam was 
dried up.” 

“T will see to them. I will do all I can, and I will somehow let 
you know in England.” 

“Oh, Hermon, I cannot go!” 

Monseigneur looked back. 

“ Hermon,” he said, ‘my wife has quite fainted. Are we nearly 
there?” 

Hermon came up to them, and helped to carry his aunt. 

“We have arrived,” he said, as they emerged into a glade in the 
wood, and found themselves on the edge of a rough road. 

Drawn up by the side, they perceived a post-chaise awaiting them, 
the postillion engaged in feeding his strong gaunt horses. 

“Thank God!” said M. de Lagrange, feeling as if the worst were 
over now. 

Renée mounted first into the carriage and arranged her packages, 
holding out tender arms to receive the insensible form of her sister. 

The encircling trees were so thick that the moonlight streamed like 
a shaft of white light down the road. 

Hermon was saying a few words in a low rapid fa/ois to the post- 
boy, when his uncle laid his hand on his shoulder, asking in a 
quick whisper : 

“ Hermon, where is Diane ?” 
He started round. 
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“Diane! Surely in the carriage with my aunt? What? Not 
there ?” 

“She has run away,” said Eustache, turning upon his cousin. 
“What was she saying to you there behind us all?” 

“ She was declaring that she would not go.” 

“And you, I suppose, encouraged the wretched child? One never 
knows what to expect from a man who F 

“Hush, dear Eustache,” exclaimed Renée suddenly. ‘ Do not 
say any more.” 

The boy was beside himself with excitement, his face was quiver- 
ing, his hands tremulous. 

The post-boy interfered. 

“Citizens,” he said doggedly, “if I am to take you in safety, you 
must come at once; we have twenty miles to traverse before day, 
and the relays may be picked up by other travellers. You 
must come.” 

M. de Lagrange turned to his nephew with a face of despair. 

“What can I do? Let the ladies go on with Eustache. I 
will wait.” 

But Hermon would not hear of it. 

“You, of all, are the most in danger. You must go and without 
delay. Trust me, I will take care of Diane. And for you, Eustache, 
the sooner you are out of this country the better; it is madness 
to hesitate.” 

The post-boy again interposed. 

“If Monseigneur will not hasten, I cannot wait.” 

M. de Lagrange could only obey. 

“Tt is for the sake of these helpless women,” he exclaimed bitterly. 
“* Hermon, I can only trust you to look after the child.” 

“Yes, yes! I swear it, my uncle!” 

“Farewell! I would thank you but I cannot find words.” 

His voice was drowned in the rumble of the heavy vehicle, as the 
post-boy whipped up his horses and started on his way. 


(Zo be continued.) 











“ALL THE DAY IDLE.” 


THERE was a work perchance we might have done, 
But each rebellious heart cried, “Lord, not so! 
Give Thou the task unto some other one, 
Who can but labour on ’mid duties low; 
We fain would serve Thee in a wider space—” 
And straight another rose and filled the place. 


Again and yet again there came the call— 
“Thou hast one treasure, bring thy gift to Me.” 
‘** Nay,” we made answer, “we would give Thee all, 
But this were far too poor to offer Thee:” 
And while we lingered—for the thing was sweet— 
Another laid his offering at Thy Feet. 


Then through the solemn silence broke the cry, 
“Witness for Me! Behold Mine hour is near!” 
“The dull world sleeps,” we glibly gave reply, 
**What use to speak when none will heed or hear?” 
And as we questioned, doubtful in our pride, 
Another to Thine honour testified. 


Now at the last as prodigals we come, 

The portion that Thou gavest us mis-spent ; 
As faithless stewards, with no added sum 

For all the talents Thou hast freely lent: 
Still idle in the Market-place we stand, 
While the long summer twilight fills the land. 


Not ours their joy who came at break of day, 
And in Thy service found their heart’s desire. 

Nay, can it be that ’mid the shadows grey 
Thou seekest still for labourers to hire? 

O all-forgiving Love! dare we yet ask, 

This one brief hour—the least and lowest task ? 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 

















HEAVENLY PROBLEMS. 


Vast as is the scale on which the Solar System is planned, almost 

inconceivable as are the distances which separate planet from 
planet, and each of these in turn from the parent orb, our own little 
body of worlds, if we may so style it, sinks into comparative in- 
significance when, with the aid of telescope, spectroscope, and 
photographic plates, we peer beyond it into the infinite depths of 
starry space. 

The conclusion which is almost forced upon us by the study of 
astronomy is that the number of the stars is as infinite as space 
itself. 

Modern science has thus largely verified the theory of the “ Infinity 
of the Universe and of worlds,” which, with the deep insight of 
genius, Giordano Bruno boldly published to the world thirty years 
before his illustrious countryman, Galileo, first turned his telescope 
towards the heavens, and thereby laid the foundation-stone of stellar 
astronomy. The telescope alone can even approximately demonstrate 
the infinity of worlds, and every increase in its powers, opening up 
remoter depths of space, discloses additional myriads of stars, and 
strengthens the conclusion that to the number of worlds, as to the 
Universe itself, there is no limit. 

The acutest human vision, unassisted by the telescope, could not 
discern more than 6,000 stars in both hemispheres. 

When we consider that nearly the whole of these sparkling bodies 
are glowing suns—many of them much larger and more brilliant than 
our Own sun—we are at once impressed with the magnitude of the 
universe and the comparative littleness of the earth. But when, by 
the magic power of the telescope, the thousands are transformed into 
millions upon millions, and the gaze of man rests on stars so in- 
conceivably distant that their light, travelling 192,000 miles each 
second of time, must have taken more than 3,000 years to reach the 
earth, human imagination, half entranced and half appalled, almost 
sinks beneath the vision of Immensity, Eternity, and Infinity thus 
laid bare before it. 

Sir John Herschel, using a reflecting telescope of 18-inch 
aperture, calculated that the whole number of stars visible through 
this instrument was about 5,500,000. Sir Robert Ball, using 
the more powerful telescopes of the present day, assisted by 
photography, calculates that 30,000,000 stars are thus brought within 
the range of human vision. And there is no reason to suppose that 
this will always represent man’s utmost ability to penetrate the 
abysses of space. The improved instruments of the future will 
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probably multiply indefinitely the number of visible stars, and may 
also reveal to us, in some cases at least, the attendant planets, which, 
reasoning from the analogy of the solar system, we may infer to be 
circling round these far-distant suns. 

The infinite number of the stars is well matched by their infinite 
distances from us and, generally speaking, from each other. 

The earth’s orbit is 185,000,000 miles across, and yet so distant is 
the nearest of the stars that for a long time astronomers were unable 
to detect any change in their position, relatively to ourselves, when 
measured from opposite sides of the earth’s orbit. That is to say, 
their distance is so great that 185,000,000 miles counted for nothing 
in relation to it. More rigid observations, coupled with more 
delicate instruments, have enabled astronomers to detect a sensible 
parallax in the case of many stars, and to determine its amount with 
some approach to accuracy. 

Measuring their distances from us in this way, the star a Centauri, 
a double star of the southern hemisphere, is considered to be nearest 
to us. Its parallax is about nine-tenths of a second. Therefore it 
is twenty billions of miles distant from the earth, or 230,000 times 
as far away from us as the sun. 

We can form no adequate conception of such an immensity of 
distance as this. It is simply infinite. The only way in which we 
can dimly figure it to ourselves is by the reflection that light, 
travelling at the rate of 192,000 miles per second, would take three 
and a quarter years to pass from a Centauri to the earth. And a 
Centauri is the nearest of the fixed stars. Sirius, the brightest star 
in the heavens, is nearly six times as far off as a Centauri. His light, 
therefore, takes eighteen years to reach the earth, and we see him, 
not as he is now, but as he was eighteen years ago. Should his light 
be extinguished, or increased, or diminished, it would be eighteen 
years before mankind could be apprised of the fact. Yet, during all 
that time, the message would be flashing across the universe at the 
rate of 192,000 miles each second, or 6,059 billions of miles per 
year. 

Even these bewildering figures fall into insignificance when we 
remember that in the case of one star—visible only through the 
telescope, of course—it has been calculated that its light takes 
3541 years to reach the earth. 

To ordinary observers, who have no facilities for inspecting the 
heavens through telescopes, it is interesting to note that the smallest 
stars visible to the naked eye are so far distant that the light emitted 
by them does not reach the earth in less than 138 years. That is to 
say, the light from them which we now see, night by night, twinkling 
in our skies, left those far-off orbs in the year 1761, long before 
the days of Napoleon Bonaparte and the French Revolution, and 
fifteen years before the commencement of the American War of 
Independence. 
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The facts which have been definitely ascertained with regard to 
these distant bodies are, in the nature of the case, comparatively few, 
and we cannot hope to extend our knowledge of them until vast 
improvements have been made in our optical instruments. Never- 
theless, we have already acquired information respecting them which, 
taking into account the enormous difficulty of the subject, may fairly 
be called wonderful. 

We have seen above that the stars are infinite in numbers and in 
distances. Spectroscopic analysis has demonstrated that in general 
constitution they resemble the sun which, by similar methods, has 
been proved to be an immense globe burning with an excessive 
intensity of heat beyond human conception and glowing with intense 
white light. It is calculated that the star a Centauri gives forth 
three times as much light as the sun. Sirius shines with a brilliancy 
exceeding that of the sun by 200 times, and his volume is estimated 
to be 2,700 times greater than the volume of the sun. 

Many stars which to the naked eye, or when viewed through 
instruments of low power, appear to be single, are seen to be double, 
or triple, when examined through large telescopes. In some instances, 
of course, these appearances are merely optical illusions, due to the 
fact that the conjoined stars lie in the same line of vision. Careful 
observation, however, has shown that in very many cases there is a 
real connection between the stars thus seen together, and that they 
have an actual motion about each other. 

Who can tell in what wondrous fashion, or with what unspeakably 
magnificent effects, neighbouring systems of worlds may thus be 
linked together ? 

One of the most striking facts in stellar astronomy is that of the 
appearance of new stars, and another fact, not less striking, is that of 
the disappearance of both old and new stars. 

It is said that the appearance of a new star in the time of 
Hipparchus, A.D. 130, led that astronomer to construct his catalogue 
of the stars, and similar appearances are said to have taken place in 
the years A.D. 390, 945, and 1264. 

Coming down to more modern times, we have two remarkable 
and ‘carefully observed instances of this strange phenomenon. 
In the year 1572, a new star blazed forth in the constellation 
Cassiopeia, shone with great brilliancy for about a month, and 
then gradually declined in splendour, until in March, 1574, it finally 
disappeared. 

Who shall say what mighty cataclysm had caused this wonderful 
event? It was closely observed by the great astronomer Tycho 
Brahé, who supposed the new star to be generated from the ethereal 
substance of which he imagined the Milky Way to be composed, and 
to have been afterwards dissipated by the light of the sun and the 
other stars, or to have dissolved spontaneously from some internal 
cause. The modern view is that the phenomenon was caused by 
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some vast combustion, and this theory is strengthened by the fact 
that the new star exhibited various changes of colour. 

Thirty-two years later another splendid new star made its appear- 
ance in the constellation Serpentarius. First seen by Kepler on 
October 17th, 1604, it shone for a brief period with great brilliancy, 
surpassing the stars of the first magnitude, and also the planets Mars, 
Saturn and Jupiter. Like the new star of 1572, however, it soon 
began to decline, and ceased to be visible in February, 1606. 

These are examples of the appearance and disappearance of new 
stars, but in some cases, old stars, which had been shining in the 
heavens for untold ages, have mysteriously disappeared. 

There is always some difficulty in verifying the disappearance of a 
star, owing to the imperfections of the earlier vubservations of 
astronomers, but stars have been mentioned by Montanari, Maraldi, 
and Sir William Herschel which, we cannot doubt, have become 
extinct. Astronomers of the future, armed with improved instruments, 
and furnished with large masses of accurate observations accumulated 
through many years, may be able to suggest some reasonable theory 
for the causes of these wonderful phenomena, but at present they 
remain entirely without explanation. 

A deeply interesting fact which has been demonstrated with regard 
to the fixed stars is that they are zof fixed, as was believed down to 
the days of Halley (1718), but that they have a proper motion. 

And here we confront problems and speculations whose depth and 
vastness fill the mind with wondering awe, as we catch glimpses and 
suggestions of the infinite grandeur of the scale on which the Universe 
is built. For there is reason to believe that not only are all the stars 
in motion, but that the sun also, accompanied by his planets, is 
revolving around some central body; that, in short, the whole of the 
30,000,c00 stars within human ken, and probably more beyond, 
form one great system, revolving around one central sun. 

It has been suggested that this central sun is probably the star 
Alcyone, the brightest of the Pleiades, which constellation may be 
regarded as in the centre of our starry system. The researches of 
astronomers tend to show that the sun and his attendant planets are 
moving through space with a velocity of 154,000,000 miles per 
annum, while the star a Centauri moves at the rate of 371,000,000 
miles per annum, and another star, 61 Cygni, moves at the rate of 
1,333,000,000 miles per annum. 

Have we not here a stupendous thought ? 

A whole universe of millions upon millions of burning suns with 
their probably still more numerous attendant bodies, all rushing 
through space with velocities inconceivably great, all constantly 
changing their positions, both relative and absolute, yet all linked 
together in orderly array, and moving round one common centre. 
Gravitation—that mysterious force discovered and formulated by 
Newton—is the physical agent which holds these innumerable globes 
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together, and which prevents the orderly Cosmos from degenerating 
into wildest chaos. 

Contemplating the wonders of the heavens, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the words of the Hebrew Psalmist: ‘ When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him?” 

In illustration of the relative smallness of the Earth and Man, it 
was aptly said by Dr. Draper: ‘‘Seen from the sun, the earth dwindles 
away to a mere speck, a mere dust-mote glistening in his beams. If the 
reader wishes a more precise valuation, let him hold a page of this book 
a couple of feet from his eye ; then let him consider one of its dots or 
full-stops: that dot is several hundred times larger in surface than is 
the earth as seen from the sun!” 

Yet Man, by virtue of his intellect, stands on a higher plane of 
Being than the myriad mighty masses of the material Universe, and, 
compared with them, is King and Lord. He is indeed but “a little 
lower than the angels,” and though he be a microscopic speck, and 
the globe which he inhabits a mere dust-mote invisible to almost the 
whole of the universe, he can weigh and measure these far-off suns 
and worlds, determine their distances and motions and their general 
constitution, and can rise to some conception, if inadequate and poor, 
of the glory and infinity of star-filled space. 

Who has not been impressed by Carlyle’s comparison of Man with 
the minnow in his little native creek: “Such a minnow is Man; his 
creek this planet Earth; his ocean the immeasurable all; his 
monsoons and periodic currents the mysterious course of Providence 
through AZons and Zons.” 

Of the Origin and Final Cause of things—of the Absolute—man is 
and must remain as ignorant as the minnow, but he knows that he 
does not know, and therein lies the immeasurable gulf which divides 
him from the minnow, and makes comparison impossible. And 
with eyes wide open, and intellect alert, he is patiently adding, day by 
day, to his relative knowledge of the Universe, “line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” and we may fairly hope that, in days to come, 
the vision which he now sees dimly will be irradiated with brilliant 
light, and that he will thus attain to high and just conceptions of the 
monsoons and periodic currents of the ocean to which he belongs— 
the Immeasurable All. 

W. B. CoLuMBINE. 


————————_ —tT oe Se FAT y~_—— _ 











ROBIN HOOD. 


R OBERT FITZOOTH, Earl of Huntingdon, was born at Locksley, 
in the county of Nottingham, about the year 1160, in the 
reign of Henry II. 

He was left an orphan in his childhood, and placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle, the Abbot of Saint Mary’s, in York. This 
priest professed to be a just and holy man; but, as it often is when 
people make great pretensions to piety, he was far enough the other 
way. In those days priests were greatly feared and honoured, and 
could do pretty much as they pleased ; so the Abbot of Saint Mary’s, 
who was a hard, avaricious man, found no difficulty in taking advan- 
tage of the young Earl Robert. 

By such wily, wicked ways as only bad priests know, he took 
possession of all his nephew’s estates and revenues, one after another, 
pretending that he only meant to take care of them, lest Robert, 
whom he accused of being a wild lad, should squander them in 
dissipation. 

Robert bore this for awhile and tried hard to keep on peaceable 
terms with his uncle, but the old man was very provoking. He would 
sit in the refectory of the splendid Abbey, at a dinner-table loaded 
with every luxury in the way of food, served on massive gold and 
silver plate, and with half-a-dozen bottles of good old wine before 
him, and then lecture poor Robert upon temperance, self-denial and 
godly living till Robert would smile grimly, and play with the hilt of 
his dagger in a way that the venerable abbot did not like. 

When the Earl of Huntingdon came of age, there was not a 
handsomer or more gallant young man among all the nobility and 
yeomanry of England. 

He was tall, straight, and athletic, with a quick, bounding step, and 
a brave, broad breast. He had a commanding but pleasant voice, a 

hearty smile, clear, honest eyes, ruddy cheeks and lips, and his head, 
which he held rather haughtily, was crowned with clustering light- 
brown curls. 

Though belonging to a proud, aristocratic family, who, in tracing 
their noble pedigree, could go back, back, till, for all I know, they 
lost themselves and their reckoning in the fogs of the first morning 
after the Deluge—Robert was not an aristocrat. He sympathised 
with the common people, in that day shamefully imposed upon— 
taxed and tyrannised over by the bold barons and hard-hearted 
priests. He joined in all their merry-makings, their manly and 
warlike exercises. He became so skilful with his bow that it is said 
he frequently sent an arrow the distance of a mile. 
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From among his friends he selected four comrades, who were 
always true to him—John Nailor, whom he nicknamed “ Little John,” 
George-a-Green, Muck, a miller’s son, and a jolly friar called Tuck— 
the only priest Robert could ever abide. 

One day, a small sprig of the nobility, one Sir Roger, of Doncaster, 
saw him mingling with the honest yeomen in their sports, and sneered 
at his vulgar tastes, 

Robert replied by chailenging him to a shooting-match. Sir Roger’s 
arrow missed the target altogether, and stuck fast in the trunk of 
a tree some distance further on. Robert took aim at this shaft and 
split it clean up the middle. Then all the yeomen shouted and 
laughed ; and Sir Roger was so enraged that he was foolish enough 
to accept a second challenge to a wrestling-match, in which Earl 
Robert threw him so often that he never felt fairly on his legs, but 
seemed always to be bumping against the ground. At last his 
senses were quite bumped out of him, and he lay stiff and still. 
Earl Robert revived him and helped him up, but he was mortified 
and sullen, and ever after had a mean, bitter spite against his brave 
conqueror. 

It was not long after Robert came of age before he was quite 
convinced that it was vain to hope to get his property out of the close 
clutch of his reverend relative. ‘There was no use in his appealing 
to the king. Henry II. was now dead, and Richard I, called “the 
lion-hearted,” had ascended the throne. But in a short time he left 
the government in the care of Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, 
while he went on a crusade to the Holy Land to fight the Saracens ; 
and no sooner was his royal back turned than the treacherous bishop 
usurped all the power and dignity of a monarch, and taxed and 
tyrannised to his bad heart’s content. 

So, getting desperate, Earl Robert called together the bravest of his 
friends, threw up his title, assumed the name of Robin Hood, and 
took to the forest, where he led from that time a daring and 
dangerous, but an independent and merry life. 

I know it is quite too late to think of making my hero out a good, 
honest man ; for long, long ago it got noised about that Robin Hood 
was a robber and outlaw. But in those old days, when kings robbed, 
and barons robbed, and priests robbed worse than all, the thieving 
business was a good deal more respectable than it is now; and the 
only difference between Robin Hood and those others was, that he 
took only from the rich and powerful, while they robbed the poor 
and defenceless. 

The brave outlaw was joined by the best archers in the country, 
to the number of a hundred stout men and bold. These he clad all 
in Lincoln green, a dress which made it hard to distinguish them at a 
little distance from the forest foliage amid which they lurked. 

When any one of these men was killed, or took the strange notion 
to return to his friends and turn honest man again, Rohin Hood would 
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set out on a recruiting expedition. Wherever he heard of a young man 
of uncommon strength and hardihood, he would go disguised, and try 
him in wrestling and archery ; then, if satisfied, persuade the yoeman 
to enlist. This was most often easily done, for those were hard times 
for the people, and Robin Hood had a flattering tongue. 

So he kept himself in his hundred archers, and with them haunted 
the merry greenwood—Barnsdale, in Yorkshire, Plompton Park, in 
Cumberland, and Sherwood, in Nottinghamshire. Past, or through 
those forests ran the king’s highways, whereon traders, nobles and 
priests were obliged to travel. 

But after Robin Hood became sovereign of these forests, few 
journeys could be safely made in their vicinity. Sometimes, just 
when travellers began to breathe freely and speak above a whisper, 
thinking themselves out of danger, Robin was down upon them, 
and they were obliged to come down with their money, or stand 
as targets for his archers. 

Knowing that it was not good for holy men to be cumbered with 
too much worldly wealth, he always made free with the purses of rich 
priests. ‘The old Abbot of St. Mary’s himself, who once ventured 
to pass through Sherwood with a rich store of gold and silver, 
guarded by two hundred men, fell into his hands. After helping 
himself to the old miser’s money, which was rightly his own, he set 
his lordship on his horse, with his face toward the tail, and so sent 
him off toward York, fretting and fuming, and, some of Robin’s 
men said, swearing ; but that could hardly have been. 

The money so wrested from rich monks and arrogant barons 
Robin Hood constantly shared with the poor, and so filled many a 
sad home with mirth and comfort, and made glad and grateful the 
hearts of the widow and the fatherless. He was always tender and 
kind to women and children. Noble ladies with retinues and treasures 
could pass in safety through his forests. One time, a young dandy 
nobleman, meaning to take advantage of the generous outlaw’s 
gallantry, undertook to pass through Sherwood, leading a train, in the 
disguise of a lady ; but at the first sight of a band of archers, he showed 
himself so much more of a coward than a woman that Little John 
suspected him, tore off his veil and hood and velvet mantle, and 
made him pay dearly for the insult he had put upon womankind. 

Of the thousand and one adventures related of Robin Hood, I have 
only room in this short history for two; the first showing how he 
made a friend ; the second, how he won a wife. 

One morning, near Sherwood Forest, Robin Hood met a young 
man walking slowly, drooping his head and sighing deeply, and he 
thought to himself: “This poor fellow must be melancholy-mad, or 
in love—in either case he is to be pitied.” 

So he kindly questioned the youth, who proved to be a yeoman 
by the name of Will Scarlocke. He trusted Robin Hood from the 
first, and told him that he was grieving because a fair maiden whom 
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he loved, and who loved him, was that day to be married by her 
friends to a rich old man whom she detested. Robin Hood inquired 
the time and place of the wedding; then telling Will to keep up a 
good heart, bounded off into the forest. 

About noon there was a great ringing of bells at the church; then 
came the wedding-party and their friends. The bridegroom looked 
very proud and pompous in his gold-laced velvet doublet and white 
silk hose ; but he was wheezy and hard of hearing, and so gouty that 
he had a little page to lift his feet, first one, then the other, up the 
altar steps. The bride wept, and looked wistfully round for her 
lover, who was hid behind a pillar, waiting for Robin Hood. 

The ceremony began, and Will was getting desperate, when a tall man 
in the dress of a beggar, standing near the altar, drew a silver horn from 
beneath his mantle and blew a startling blast. Instantly fifty men in 
Lincoln green burst into the church and dispersed the bridal party— 
all but the now happy bride and the frightened priest, whom Robin 
Hood commanded to marry the faithful pair at once. It was done; 
and ever after Will Scarlocke was the fast friend of Robin Hood. 

One day in pursuing a deer, Robin Hood was led into the park of 
the Earl of Fitzwater. 

There he suddenly heard voices and the tramping of horses, and 
soon saw a mail-clad knight, followed by six men-at-arms, and leading 
by the bridle a palfrey, on which sat a lovely lady, weeping and 
wringing her hands. This maiden Robin Hood recognised at once 
as the young Lady Matilda, only daughter of the Earl of Fitzwater. 
Though quite alone, he did not hesitate, but sprang forward before 
the party, crying: “ Hold, thou false knight! I command thee to 
let that noble lady go free!” 

‘Stand off, thou unmanly churl, or I will cleave thy skull with my 
broadsword. Know thou that I am John, thy prince!” 

** And know thou,” replied the outlaw, “that I am Robin Hood, 
king of Sherwood Forest.” 

At these words all six of the men-at-arms put spurs to their 
horses and fled; and the prince was glad to follow, scowling and 
cursing as he went. 

Then Lady Matilda, who seems to have been rather a romantic 
young woman, fainted, and fell into Robin Hood’s arms; and he, 
not knowing exactly what to do for a lady in such a case, carried 
her to a brook, and was about to dip her head in the water, when 
she suddenly came to herself. Then she related to her preserve: 
how that bad prince, whom she hated with all her might, had long 
been urging her to go with him to his wicked court ; and how that 
afternoon, while she was walking in the park, he had surprised and 
carried her off. 

She told this story, reclining on a mossy bank, with Robin Hood 
sitting at her feet, looking up into her face. She finished her story, 
yet still Robin Hood sat at her feet, looking up into her face. At 
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length the twilight shadows began to fall, then he sighed, and said: 
“Tt is getting late, fair lady. Shall I conduct you home?” 

But the Lady Matilda bent toward him, blushing and speaking 
very softly, and said : ‘You have saved me from shame and sorrow ; 
henceforth I belong to you.” 

Robin Hood started up gladly, then sank back sadder than before, 
and said: ‘‘No, Lady Matilda, no; you have been too delicately 
reared for an outlaw’s wife.” 

He then told her that though she might not dislike his forest-life in 
the warm summer-time, yet when the autumn rains and winter frosts 
came, she would find the cave in which he lived dark and chill, and 
would sigh for her father’s comfortable castle-halls. 

But Lady Matilda was strong and healthful, and had little fear of 
cold or rheumatism ; she thought Robin Hood excessively handsome, 
and fancied that he would be the best protector against that naughty 
prince she could have ; so she looked into his face with her beautiful 
blue beseeching eyes, till he could resist her no longer, but lifted her 
on to her palfrey, and walked by her side toward Sherwood Forest, 
talking to her, holding her hand, and loving her better and better 
every step. 

They were married at the camp, by jolly Friar Tuck, and had a 
merry wedding-feast. 

The next day Robin Hood and his wife, who had taken the name 
of Marian, sent a messenger to the Earl of Fitzwater, telling him how 
they were married, and asking if he had any objections to offer. He 
sent back word that he disowned his daughter, and never would 
forgive her; and made some rather unhandsome remarks upon the 
character of his son-in-law, which roused Marian’s spirit. 

But the old man missed his only child, and was so lonely in 
his grand castle that at last it seemed to him he mus¢ see her or he 
should die. So he disguised himself as a mendicant minstrel and 
went to Robin Hood’s camp. 

He was kindly received, and feasted with good game and excellent 
wine. After dinner, Robin Hood flung himself down on a bank of 
wild violets for a nap, and Marian began scattering daisies over him. 
Earl Fitzwater watched them in their happiness, and thought of his 
own loneliness till he could stand it no longer, but bowed his head in 
his hands and burst into tears. 

Marian knew that sob—she had heard it once before, when her 
mother died. She dropped her flowers, ran to her father, flung her 
arms round his neck, and wept with him. Robin Hood sprang up 
and joined them, and all was made up among the three. Earl 
Fitzwater became quite fond of his son-in-law, though he often warned 
him that he would come to the gallows if he did not mend his ways. 

But Robin Hood never changed for the better or worse. He 
continued to take from the rich and give to the poor; to play tricks 
and seek adventures in disguise ; to fight the troops of the king and 
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the sheriff of Nottingham ; to hate and make war on all priests to the 
last. He lived to be an old man, loved by the poor, feared and 
hated by the rich. 

At length he fell ill of a lingering fever, and, unluckily, went for 
help to his aunt, Elizabeth de Staynton, Prioress of Kirklees Nunnery, 
in Yorkshire, a woman who had great skill in medicine. 

His old enemy, Sir Roger, of Doncaster, hearing of this, went to her, 
and telling her she had in her power a great enemy of the church, urged 
her on to a dark and cruel deed. The prioress went alone to Robin 
Hood, as he lay tossing and gasping with his fever, and pretending 
great kindness, said she must bleed him. He stretched out his arm, 
and she opened a large vein. The blood spouted out fiercely at first, 
and ran for a long time full and fast. 

“Haven’t you taken enough?” asked Robin Hood, again and 
again, his voice growing weaker and weaker. But the stern old 
woman always answered, “No.” Then he sank back on his pillow 
and fainted. Still the prioress stood and looked on him with a cold, 
stony face—and still he bled, and bled, till the couch on which he lay 
was all afloat with his blood. At last his white lips moved and he 
murmured one word that touched the cruel heart of the prioress. It 
was the name of his mother—Aer own sister. She sprang forward to 
bind up the arm and stop the bleeding—but too late! Robin Hood 
was dead ! 


UNDER THE YEW. 


HarD the fight you fought, love, | What the world delighted 
Fight for fame and me ; Time will wither too ; 

*Twas not death you sought, love, But the troth we plighted 
Life’s reward to be. Ne’er can time undo. 

Half the prize you captured, For love’s golden fetter 
Worth the whole you vowed ; Links your soul to mine ; 

So I lived enraptured, And is woe so bitter 
Forming sun from cloud. While the still stars shine? 

Fame is false and fickle, So I live my days, love, 
Nought is certain here Fitting me for you, 

Save Time’s silent sickle | That I win your praise, love, 
And love’s triumph, dear. | When earth falls from view. 


Fame no more the goal, dear, 
Sorrow bound in thrall ; 

The part will be the whole, dear, 
For Love is all in all. 

CyRIL GREY. 











LITTLE MRS. BRAMSTON. 


“ T WISH,” said little Mrs. Bramston pettishly, “ you would stop 
looking out at the rain in that idiotic manner and come and 
sit here and be sensible.” 

“Here” was on the couch beside her, and she patted one of the 
amber cushions invitingly with her pretty hand; but there was an 
anxious look in her violet eyes, and her lips were compressed into a 
hard, red line. 

The tall boyish figure at the window rose obediently and came 
across the room and sat down with a sigh. His silence and the stern 
expression of his young, good-looking face made her uneasy. She 
leaned towards him and slipped her hand in his arm. 

“ Dick,” she said coaxingly, “are you cross?” 

** Not cross, Enid—grieved.” 

‘But why, dearest?” She opened her eyes in a pretty, puzzled 
sort of way. ‘‘ Because I ask you to be practical and look our position 
straight in the face ?” 

“ Our position is as good, Enid, as it was six months ago, when you 
promised to be my wife. I hid nothing from you.” 

**T know you didn’t, dear.” She bit her lip and pulled absently at 
her big gauze fan on which cherubs gambolled with faces as innocent 
and inscrutable as the one bending over them. ‘“ But, Dick, I have 
allowed my—my love for you to cry down reason, and, after all, it is 
the truest love that thinks of the welfare of the loved one.” 

Dick Dudley turned quickly and caught her hands in his, and 
looked down into her face with a passion in his haggard eyes that 
made her shrink for an instant. 

“You do love me, Enid ?” 

“‘ Have I not said so?” she whispered, her lashes drooping on her 
cool, pink cheeks.. “ You big, faithless Dick!” 

“Why are you so cruel to me, my darling? What in Heaven’s 
name is this the preamble to? You love me, and yet you vaguely 
hint that marriage between us is out of the question.” 

“‘ Quite out of the question, Dick, unless “a 

“Unless what, Enid?” 

** Unless one of us inherits a fortune, Dick.” 

“Enid, you are not speaking seriously? I have five hundred 
pounds a year. Surely we can rub along happily on that! My 
father and mother did.” 

“Oh,” said Enid lightly, with a contemptuous shrug of her 
shoulders, “ your mother was wrapped up in her model dairy and her 
Jersey cows! She carel for no other existence.” 
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* You could not have found a happier woman anywhere. She was 
a faithful wife and a devoted mother.” 

‘Of course she was, dear, but she belonged to a past generation, 
and I belong to this. And we are differently constituted. A quiet 
country life was her taste, but if I were cut off from society and 
cooped up in that queer old house of yours, I should die in a week !” 

He gazed into the fire and was silent. 

She looked at him anxiously. Her eyes glittered feverishly. She 
had something to say and hardly knew how to put it into words. 

“Then,” he said at last, without raising his eyes, “you mean to 
throw me over.” 

The dull, phlegmatic tones alarmed her. Was she going to lose 
him at the very time when her whole heart was centred on binding 
him to her more firmly than ever! Was he g/ad to be free! She 
changed her tactics and dropped her dainty head on his shoulder 
with a sob that electrified him. 

He put his arms round her with great tenderness, but his face was 
full of bewilderment. 

** Don’t, my darling, it cuts me to the heart! Tell me what you 
mean, love. What do you want metodo? I would lay down my 
life for you, Enid, and you know it.” 

She continued to sob for a minute or two in a piteous way that 
made poor Dick writhe again. Then she dabbed her light eyes 
with a scrap of cambric and lace, and sat upright with a look of 
resolution. 

“There is only one way out of our difficulty, Dick.” She hesitated 
for an instant, then went on hurriedly, “‘ You remember you told me 
once that it was your late uncle’s ardent wish that you should marry 
your cousin Joan. If you did so and she predeceased you, you were 
to be the sole inheritor of his wealth. Was not this the tenor of his 
will, Dick?” 

Dick nodded and looked puzzled. 

“And you refused, because ” She paused with an upward 
coquettish glance. 

“Because I did not love her, and I did love you,” said Dick 
quietly. 

“Yes, dear Dick; but now, why should you not comply with your 
uncle’s wish after all?” 

“Enid, are you mad? What do you mean? Joan is dying!” 

“Your last statement goes to prove that I am perfectly sane,” said 
the little woman hurriedly. “If her conditions were otherwise, do 
you think that I would make such a suggestion, you dear blind Dick ? 
It is an open secret that she cannot last many months. I have 
heard this from a most reliable source. If she dies unmarried, where 
does the money go?” 

“To some hospital,” said Dick grimly. 
“Will you permit such monstrous injustice? Who has a better 
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right to it? There is only one way open to you, Dick. Marry her. 
And then when you are free you can return tome. Dick, if you love 
me, you will do this!” 

“‘ [—I cannot, Enid.” 

“Then,” she said coldly, rising and walking to the fireplace, 
“everything must be at an end between us.” The words fell slowly 
and distinctly from her lips. There was a long pause, then Dick raised 
his miserable eyes and looked at her. She looked back at him 
without flinching. Indomitable resolution was written in her hard 
bright eyes, her little white diamond-decked hand beat a restless 
tattoo on the mantelpiece. 

“Enid, do you think my cousin would not see through the 
shameless artifice.” 

She gave a hard little laugh. 

“She cares for you, Dick. Every woman has vanity enough to 
imagine that she is wooed for herself alone. You can tell her that 
you love her ; that will satisfy her.” 

The laugh grated on Dick. His face flushed hotly. He turned 
his eyes away from that dainty little figure. But her beauty enthralled 
him. His foolish infatuation mastered him. 

“You don’t care the loss of a button for me, Enid, or “ 

** My dear boy, I abhor married poverty. If you wish me to be 
your wife, you know the conditions.” 

** Very well,” he said suddenly. ‘“ You know your power. I will 
play the part of a villain to satisfy you, but I deserve to be hanged 
for it.” 

“Nonsense, you dear stupid Dick!” Mrs. Bramston was radiant. 
“If there is only ove way to get possession of the money, who can 
blame you for taking advantage of it? Kiss me, Dick, and tell me 
you forgive your little woman for thinking of the loaves and fishes.” 

Dick stouped and obediently kissed the pretty pink cheek, but he 
sighed as he did so, and his lips chilled her. He put his hands on 
her shoulders and looked into her face. 

“ And if I—fail, Enid, what then ?” 

She turned her head away. 

** You know,” she said quietly. 

Dick’s face grew ghastly; but he straightened himself with a 
would-be careless air. He left her at last, with love and disappoint- 
ment tearing at his heart, and marking his boyish face with lines of 
care, while Enid Bramston, secure in the knowledge of her sway 
over him, lost herself in dreams of the future. Of poor Dick, 
blundering along with clouded blue eyes, she hardly thought at all. 

Society was electrified at the announcement of a marriage between 
Richard Dudley and his cousin, the wealthy but delicate heiress— 
at least that portion of Society ignorant of the terms of her late 
father’s will. Those who knew looked very knowing, and opined 
that Dudley was wise in his generation, for the girl was known to be 
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dying of some lingering disease that had baffled the skill of her 
medical advisers. They wondered curiously what little Mrs. Bramston 
thought about it, and studied her face when she made her appear- 
ance at fashionable gatherings. But Enid met the looks of the 
inquisitive with careless composure. Her small pink-and-white face 
was as inscrutable as a mask. But beneath her unmoved exterior 
glowed a passionate exultation at the success of the first part of her 
scheme. It became the one object of her life to watch that fragile 
girl who appeared in the Park now with Dick beside her in the 
carriage instead of her elderly chaperon, and the unearthly loveliness 
of that fair face made her heart bound with wicked hope. Dick, 
meeting that eager, gloating look once, shuddered. A great pity 
rushed into his heart, and he bent over his wife with a protecting 
look in his grave eyes that brought a little smile into her pale face. 

**She loves me, poor child,” wrote Dick in that one brief scrawl 
that he had sent to Enid Bramston before his quiet marriage. “I 
feel myself the most infamous scoundrel that ever drew breath for 
taking advantage of her trusting innocence. I am contemptible in 
my own eyes. Oh, Enid, was such a step as this necessary to our 
happiness ?” 

Mrs. Bramston had tossed the note from her with an impatient 
exclamation. What did it matter about the means employed if the 
end was successful? Dick was always so absurdly ultra-sensitive. 

The poor little bride herself had been easily won. Though she 
had never ailowed herself to think that her big handsome cousin 
would ever return the love she had bestowed upon him, she had 
adored him tenderly and faithfully since their childish days; and so, 
when Dick went to her with grave, set face, and eyes that fell before 
her steadfast gaze, and asked her to be his wife, she never questioned 
the sincerity of his words. 

‘Ves, dear, dear Dick! It won’t be for long, Dick—you know 
that—and perhaps it is better so. I have been so lonely, and now I 
am so happy!” 

“Poor little woman! Poor little Joan!” There was a queer 
catch in Dick’s voice. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if you outlive us 
all yet, and develop into a perfect giantess ! ” 

She smiled, and held up her little transparent hand. 

** Does that look like the hand of a woman who could live long? 
My mother died before she was my age, Dick, and I am like her. 
I’m tired of being sent here, there, and everywhere, and Dr. Trehearn 
says I may stay quietly at home now. I shall never be any 
better.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk like this, Joan!” 

“Well, I won't, Dick; but you know one reason why I have 
promised to marry you, dear? It is that the terms of my father’s 
will may be fulfilled. You will inherit everything now, Dick. It has 
so often grieved me, the thought that the money my father amassed 
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should go to strangers, and I have been saving up so that I could 
leave you something myself.” 

“Oh, Joan!” Dick groaned, and hid his face against her 
shoulder. She stroked his head caressingly. 

“ Dear, Iam so happy. And do you know I thought once that 
you cared for someone else—for Mrs. Bramston !” 

Dick mumbled something, with his face turned away. Then he 
bent down and pressed his lips to her little hand. 

“Joan,” he said humbly, “I will try and make you happy, God 
helping me.” 

And that was their betrothal. 

Just as it was the first object of Enid Bramston’s life to wait and 
watch for the end of the frail existence that stood between her and 
the wealth she coveted, so it became the principal aim of poor, 
remorseful Dick’s to lengthen and brighten it by every means in his 
power. He surrounded her with a watchful care—a regretful tender- 
ness most touching to witness. Every want, every wish, was antici- 
pated. He seemed as though he could never do enough for her. 
But her grateful smiles cut him like a knife. He would avert his 
eyes when her soft cheeks were paler than usual, or go out of the 
room feeling himself a murderer at heart. 

But as the weeks went on, his strong protecting presence infused 
new life, new hope into her being. Her voice had a stronger ring ; 
she began to take more interest in the doings of the outer world; a 
brighter light shone in her happy eyes. 

So gradual was the change that it at first passed unnoticed. But 
one day the stately old doctor drew Dudley into the library with a 
solemnity of manner that drove every drop of blood from Dick’s face. 
He stood there with his dumb lips parted—his heart like a stone, 
waiting to hear what his whole soul shrank from hearing. That his 
bonds would soon be broken, and that he would be free/ Freed 
from that gentle, pure girl, who had clung to him with such trusting 
love during the short six months of their married life. Joan was 
going to leave him. His heart gave a throb of agony. He loved 
her—yes, he loved her with a purer, truer love, than that unbridled 
passion he had bestowed upon the woman who had sent him from 
her to win the wealth she ranked higher than his love. Joan filled 
his heart, his wife ! his own little wife ! 

“Come, come, my dear sir,” broke in the doctor’s soothing voice, 
“T have only good news to communicate. Mrs. Dudley has—er— 
taken a most wonderful change for the better, she has acquired more 
strength, shows more vitality.” 

“Thank God !” faltered Dick hoarsely. 

** And now I am going to prescribe a long sea voyage. And you 
will bring her back to us, if not a robust woman, at least one with a 
long lease of happy years before her.” The old man bent down and 
put his hand on Dick’s shoulder with. fatherly kindness. ‘ Under 
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God, you have in the greatest degree brought this about. Her happy 
marriage has created the desire to battle for life, and the mind has 
acted powerfully on the body. Now go to her—I leave the rest 
to you.” 

Dick went back to his wife with his whole being stirred with the 
intensity of his feelings. He longed to hear her voice again, to take 
her in his arms and tell her how dear she was to him, how precious 
the gift of her life. 

She was sitting reading in her favourite corner of the drawing-room 
when he entered. She looked up with her usual pretty smile of 
welcome, but when she saw his deeply-moved face, she started to her 
feet frightened. 

** Dick, what is it?” 

Then as he bent over her, unable to frame one word, she put her 
little hand up and caressed his face. 

“What is it, Dick? Are you grieved about—me? Has—has 
Doctor Trehearne told you that I am worse? But I am better, Dick 
—better in spite of all they say.” 

‘You are, my wife. Joan, God is going to spare you to me.” 

She caught her breath quickly and was silent. Then she thrust 
herself from him, and looked into his face with an expression he had 
never seen in her gentle eyes before. 

“Dick—husband! Tell me—tell me you are—glad!” There 
was such unsatisfied longing, such agony in her voice that Dick’s 
heart was wrung. 

He put his arms round the trembling little form and drew her 
close to him. 

“Oh, Joan! Oh, dariing/ How can I ever put in words how 
happy—how thankful I am, my wife!” 
. * * * * 

They were absent from England nearly three years, and Joan 
returned home transformed. As the old doctor predicted, she never 
grew into a robust woman; but she became a perfectly healthy 
one, and her delicate beauty was much admired when they took up 
their residence for the season in the old town house. Little Mrs. 
Bramston’s violet eyes are apt to take a viperish gleam when they 
rest upon Dick Dudley and his idolised wife. But she is recovering 
a little from the keen disappointment she suffered at the collapse of 
her scheme, and is again ingeniously weaving a net for the en- 
trapping of a baronet who is old and foolish, but who possesses that 
most desirable of all things in her worldly eyes—“ plenty of money.” 


ELIZABETH M. Moore. 


TWILIGHT ANGELS. 


Ort at the closing of the day, 
Before the lamp is lit, 
When all is wrapped in twilight gray, 
Alone I sit. 


Ah, then the memories of years 
Come crowding o’er my brain ! 
The friends I lost long since with tears 
Are mine again. 


My heart is lonely then no more, 
My youth comes back to me; 
And in the happy days of yore 
I wander free. 


See! One by one they come, until 
They fill each vacant chair ; 
And hands, long since in death grown still, 
Caress my hair. 


The silent room is gay once more 
With childish voices sweet ; 
I hear the patter on the floor 
Of little feet. 


The love and life and light of home, 
Which long have ceased to be, 
Return when twilight angels come 
To visit me. 


O vanished friends, this lonely heart 
Seems to be fresh bereft 
When with the gloaming ye depart, 
And I am left! 


Tears veil your features from my sight, 
And will not be controlled ; 
Leave me not desolate to-night— 
I am so old! 


So old—the last of all my race, 
Of those I used to know 
And cherish in the far-off days 
Of long ago! 
M. THEODORA Moxon. 
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